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THE ART OF RESTRAINT. 


Vou. XXXI., No. 367.] 
SUPPOSE a musical critic in time becomes either a 
nervous wreck or a solid and unsensitive Philistine. 
Imagine what it means—all this music crammed into 
* the space of a couple of months or so. Pianoforte, 
violin or vocal recitals in the afternoon of each day ; 
orchestral concerts or the opera in the evening—that is 
the lot of the critic. Personally, I allow myself a wide 
margin of irresponsibility in ordinary affairs while the 
concert season lasts. Letters remain unanswered, the 
most pressing requests from benevolent tradesmen are 
weighed down by a bulky packet of concert tickets, and 
will be attended to when these have melted away. 
One lives in music, I awake in the morning to the 
slow movement of Chopin’s B minor Sonata, and I 
dress to Schumann’s “Carneval.” Breakfast is enlivened 
by Isolde’s “Death Song” and snatches of “Salve 
dimora” from Faust. 1 lunch to the Scherzo of the 
C minor Symphony, and dine with a Brahms Rhapsodie. 
Sometimes one theme will join itself to another with 
the most curious results, and I begin to understand 
how easy it must be for a modern composer to plagiarise. 
But all these concerts and operas generally form them- 
seives into a definite design in my mind before the end 
of the season, or rather, I should say, a clear lesson is 
derived from them all. 

This year that lesson is the power of restraint. I am 
not about to write a sermon on the evils of emotionalism, 
or the superiority of intellectualism over sentiment : 
that is the foolish old Ysaye-Joachim discussion. But 
it has been pressed on me that our modern music- 
making suffers much from exaggerated emotionalism, 
which defeats its aim by losing plasticity of expression 
in the desire to be too expressive. Let me begin with 
a simile which may make my meaning clear. We all 
have suffered, then, from the post-prandial orator who 
would impress us by his pompous periods and massive 
cadences. We know that style of public speaking :. the 
indignation which vibrates beyond any necessity, the 
passionate rise and fall of the voice in measured 
cadence, and the assumed depth of expression. We 
hear it at our public dinners—and fidget ; we hear it 
on the stage—and call it ranting. It is the main fault 
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of much of our musical performances. Take pianists, 
for instance: the majority of them are so intent on 
making their rhetorical points that one is inclined to 
think they never give a thought to the meaning and 
design of the composition they are playing. For them 
there are but a couple of degrees of force: a whispering 
pianissimo and a thundering /ortissimo. It does not 
matter what the composition may be,a Brahms Rhapsody 
or a Chopin Scherzo, the fortissimo is the same in 
each case. The music is simply made a means of 
showing how powerfully or how rapidly the pianist can 
play. The final Jresto of Chopin’s B minor Sonata is 
converted into a display piece of strength; the fiery, 
impetuous force and gaiety are frozen into massiveness, 
and the piano groans and its nerves twang under the 
burden of the pianist’s fingers. Now that fresto is 
not a page from a Wagner score reduced for the piano- 
forte, and to play it as if it were is a rhetorical mistake. 
And then those overworked “Etudes Symphoniques” and 
the “Carneval” of Schumann are converted into displays 
of quickly contrasted force. The picturesque eccentricities 
of the “Carneval” become angular, nervous freaks, as of 
aman who has lost all mental balance. This composition is 
a good instance, for it is open to a variety of interpretation. 
But (with perhaps the exception of the “ Davidsbindler ” 
march—and even this should be satirically playful) in 
no way did Schumann mean his little sketches to be 
technical fours de force. The pianists of the day, with 
the exception of Pachmann and Godowsky, torture this 
“ Carneval” beyond endurance. And then the “Etudes 
Symphoniques” are made to lose all their harmony- 
sweetness because the pianist strives to look on them 
as exercises in technique. As a rule we are given a 
violence altogether foreign to Schumann’s genius, and 
this exaggeration is thought to be massive and intel- 
lectual by the Philistines. Then, again, Chopin’s 
c sharp minor Scherzo is comparatively big Chopin, but 
that does not mean that its agitation is to be massively 
frenetic, The composer gives one the idea of nervous 
indignation—may not the Scherzo be a protest against 
worldliness ?—but that chorale need not be thundered 
forth as if it were a summons to Judgment Day. Surely 
it is meant to be reflective, a reminiscence, a strain of 
nobler thought, in contrast with those tinkling little bells 
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of worldly folly. And whatever Chopin meant, I must 
protest that the character of his pianoforte writing 
precludes massiveness of playing. The Chopin ornament, 
even in the most emotional of his compositions, is always 
delicate. To thresh it out in order to show that the 
pianist can play fortissimo arpeggios, that he can run 
from one end of the keyboard to the other, and make 
the high note in the treble clang, as if steel were clashed 
on steel, is not, surely, what Chopin intended ! 

In general, our pianists do not understand the genius 
of their instrument. Wonderful as the modern piano- 
forte is it has decided limitations in respect of power of 
tone. Treat the piano with diplomacy and it will 
sing sonorously and with infinite variety of tonal grada- 
tions. Force it, assault it, domineer over it, and it 
shrieks, and there is no expressive ¢imdre left in its 
voice. €he piano is very feminine; you can make it 
do much by humouring it. Hardly anything you may 
ask of it will be refused if only you do ask and not 
command. This modern rhetorical display of force 
possibly has its origin in public recitals, for if there is 
one thing an amateur cannot achieve it is to play 
clearly and forcibly and rapidly. ‘Therefore, the pro- 
fessional pianist likes to show the amateur that he can 
easily attain to the impossible. Why we solemnly listen 
to the ugly hard tone produced by so many pianists 
Ido not know. We would not stand it for a moment in 
an orchestra. For one thing, it is impossible there, 
because each instrument has its limit of force. The 
wood-wind and brass can easily be over-blown, and the 
result would be unbearable. It is really the same with 
the piano, except that being a fixed-tone instrument 
there is no actual limit of over-blowing (if I may use the 
phrase of piano playing). Short of breaking the hammer 
or sending the instrument out of tune (as so many of 
our powerful pianists do half-way through their recitals), 
a key struck with unimaginable force will still give you 
its note. But none the less it is easy to cut through 
the tone of the most powerful piano ever manufactured. 
The limit of force in piano playing should be beauty of 
tone, and the pianist should experimentalise until he 
ascertains exactly the greatest amount of force he can 
use without losing beauty of tone. That force should 
then be the measure of his climax, and the gamut of 
dynamic expression should be founded on that possible 
climax. I know only one pianist who understands this— 
Ferruccio Busoni. I say nothing of him as an interpreter, 
but he has gauged the powers of his instrument, and 
obtains the effect of immense climax by working from 
that powerful but beautiful /ovézssimo down to a murmur- 
ing and yet clear franissimo. One hears the same thing 
in Ysaye’s conducting of the orchestra. He will have 
no force that is divorced from beauty of tone, and the 
result is the band under his direction never rants or 
shrieks beyond its power of expression; consequently, 
he gives one the impression that there is a reserve 
climax if necessary. Partly this is due to a fine sense 
of the details of musical design, but mainly, I think, it 
arises from beauty of tone in the strings, wood-wind and 
brass alike being made a sine gud non. ; 

This kind of restraint is the secret of all great musical 
performances. It does not mean that there is a coldness 
of emotion : that is quite a different kind of restraint, and 
is admired by no one but the perfect prig. With the 
great singers you will find this restraint is half the battle. 
The expressiveness of a Ternina or a Jean de Reszke would 
not be possible if they forced their tone so that all natural 
inflections of voice werelost. In singing breathing takesthe 
place of bowing in violin playing. Watch an Ysaye’s com- 
mand over his bow ; or listen to the phrasing of a Patti or 


‘a’ Ternina, and you will grasp the fact that each of these 
artists has complete nervous and mental control of force. 
This control gives freedom and naturalness, and ,makes 
the voice and the instrument a plastic medium for the 
expression of emotion. You may say that these artists 
are always themselves ; they never rant or attempt to 
make effect by rhetorical means, The more moved 
Ternina is, for instance, the more her voice is under con- 
trol. After all, is it not so with us all in speech? The 
more we feel, the more easily does our voice become 
resonant and free ; and when we give way to a burst of 
anger we are conscious that the tone of our speech is 
impotent to express what we feel. We have allowed a 
surface emotion to control us. If we learnt to look on 
music as a language we should soon resent the hard 
ranting of many of cur singers and pianists, and we 
should demand the restraint by which alone the powers 
of human expression are given full play. We should be 
no more impressed by the exaggerated playing of our 
pianists than we are by the pompous and unnatural after- 
dinner speaker. One of the lessons I have learnt from 
this season is, then, that the greatest difficulty in art is to 
be natural, and that naturalness of expression is only 
obtained by control. EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 








THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE OF SOME LAWS 
OF HARMONY. 


By Louis B. Prout, A.R.A.M. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Two rules in this chapter call for some consideration : 

§ 187. Jtalics. Concerning the progression V. to VI. 
or VI. to V. in a minor key, Dr. Prout has here fully 
demonstrated the practical undesirability of doubling the 
root of VI., and the remedy obtained in doubling the 
3rd. It only remains to add that though the dangers 
(of augmented intervals, consecutives, etc.) are acoustical, 
yet the remedy chosen is purely foma/. There are one 
or two possible ways of avoiding error in the progression 
VI. to V. which do mo¢ double the 3rd in the former, but 
the root or 5th; but they are decidedly inferior to 
the solution here given, and the rule in italics may be 
taken by the student as absolute. One would have 
liked to see added here the important remark which 
follows the nearly parallel rule in § 203—resolution of 
V, upon VI.: “ Note that the doubled 3rd of the sub- 
mediant is the 4ey-nofe.”” On the other hand, the 
submediant itself, in the minor mode, is the furthest 
removed note on the fat side, excluding the chromatic 
element ; and although less extremely sensitive than 
the antithetical sharp note (the leading note), yet it is 
not generally well adapted for doubling. 

§ 190, The restriction of the harmonization of a flat 
7th (in diatonic harmony) to the single case of V4 (or 
of I,d, Macfarren, “ Day’s Harmony,” Appendix O) is 
founded upon sound reasons. It is limited to the dass :-— 

(1) Because the alternative, an augmented 2nd, is 
generally more disturbing at the basis of the harmony 
than in a less prominent position. 

(2) Because the upper parts provide more opportu- 
nities of escape from the interval of augmented 2nd by 
sucli expedients as are suggested in §§ 187 (altered 
douvling), and 188 (altered disposition of the notes V//. 
and V//. amongst the voices) without recourse to any 
deviation from the normal harmonic form of the key. 





(3) Because the Ist inversion of a chord (induced by 
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making the chord a dominant, as explained below, but 
confining the note )V//, to the bass) is its least charac- 
teristic fosition, and therefore the least disturbing to 
the tonality, and the least demanding the normal major 
3rd of the dominant. 

The limitation to the chord of V. (or very occasionally 
],) is justifiable for the following reasons :— 

(1) The other possibilities containing the note in 
question would be III. and DVII.; but these would be 
additional major chords in the minor key, while V. and 
I, are minor chords, quite in keeping with the character 
of the minor, in its old “ Aolian”’ form. 

(2) IIT. and.DVII. of the minor key, would be primary 
chords (I. and V.) of its relative major, and hence out of 
place in the former mode; but V. and I, would be 
secondary (III. and VI,) in the relative major, and hence 
most unlikely to suggest a modulation thereto. 

The limitation to descending passages is of course due 
to the need of a leading-note in ascending; and the 
limitations to s/ef progressions is no less obviously due 
to the very circumstances which called for any change 
from the normal harmonic form of the key. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I have already touched upon the distinction between 
positions of ves¢ and of unrest, and have stated that any 
dissertation on the acoustical phenomena of dissonance 
would be beyond my present purpose. In § 195 Dr. 
Prout demonstrates, by a comparison of the mental effect 
produced by the harmonies of the dominant and tonic, 
that the ques:ion of restfulness is a matter of degree—z.c. 
that it is relative, not absolute. That the harmony of the 
tonic alone is indicative of complete finality is of course 
due to the position of supremacy which we have assigned 
it in our psychical conceptions of fey. “As to the broad 
general principles for the resolution of diminished 5ths 
and of 7ths,.as given in §§ 199 and 2o1, they are very 
widely known and accepted amongst all schools of 
harmonists ; namely, that “two notes forming a dimino- 
ished interval have a tendency to approach one another” 
(§ 199), and that “the 7th falls one degree.” I have 
discussed them sufficiently in considering §§ 89, 107 
and 108, and it need hardly be added concerning the 
diminished 5th, that the Aarmonic rule for its resolution 
($ 199) arises from the same causes as the melodic (§ 89), 
namely, the gravitation of the two notes of the interval 
due to their having been inclined toward one another by 
the process of diminution ; nor is it any less obvious that 
“two notes forming an augmented interval have a tend- 
ency to diverge,” and that this resolution by repulsion 
will be just as acceptable, under its own conditions, as 
a resolution by attraction, under its own. The impossi- 
bility of giving instant satisfaction to the demands of an 
augmented interval in melody, already noticed in con- 
nection with § o1, has no bearing on the use of the same 
interval in harmony ; for in the latter case we.can and do 
“by a single act come to notes outside each cxtremity of 
an augmented interval.” 

§ 201. “Let us now take the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh, and resolve it on the tonic chord— 
its most usual resolution.” Although I unreservedly 
concede that the dominant seventh is a “ funda- 
mental discord” (‘that is, a discord composed of 
the harmonics of the fundamental tone or gene- 
rator,” § 197), and that much of its beauty and of its 
freedom from harshness is due to the approximation of 
its intervals to those of “ Nature’s chord,” yet I would 
urge—as has so often been urged by opponents of the 
Day Theory—that this fact alone would be quite in- 
adequate to account for its specialities, such as for the 


great frequency of the resolution here mentioned. I 
believe the clearest light is thrown by the view of Haupt- 
mann and many others, that the warring of subdominant 
(flattest note of key) with the dominant chord (sharpest 
primary chord) is the practical cause both of the disson- 
ance of the combination and of the natural resolution 
into the tonic (central) harmony. It should further be 
noticed— 

(1) That the fall from dominant to tonic is the fall 
from a generated note to its source, in the circle of 5ths. 

(2) That the tonic chord contains the note to which 
the leading note (sharpest note) can rise by step, and 
also that to which the subdominant (flattest note) can 
fall by step. (See on § 89.) 

§ 203. That the chord. of the submediant should be 
“the most common” of other resolutions is reasonabl: 
on the ground indicated in note (2) on § 201. 

§ 204. That the next resolution in order of con- 
ventionality should be on the subdominant chord is 
equally logical; this is the one other concord in the 
key which enables the leading note to rise a semitone. 

§ 211. The permission to make the 7th rise in the 
one case V,¢ resolved on Id, has been touched upon in 
dealing with § 1o1; in this particular inversion the 
7th is consonant with the dass, and its sympathetic 
rise in 3rds therewith has an advantage which fully 
compensates for its unorthodox procedure in relatien 
to the root (see on § 108)—namely, the avoidance «f 
a prominently doubled mediant, which is generally 
weak, according to the tonal principle. 


(To be continued.) 








THE SCHUMANN FESTIVAL AT ZWICKAU. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


ON the goth anniversary of the day on which Robert 
Schumann first saw the light, Zwickau, his native 
town, paid the debt of honour to her greatest son, the 
great composer, whose finest works shine still to-day 
with undimmed brilliancy, although here and there 
attempts have been made to rob him of his well-deserved 
laurels : a Berlin critic ventured recently to describe the 
“Peri” as “shadowy and pale.” Anyhow, Schumann 
needs no pity on account of this critic, but rather the 
latter on account of his lack of judgment. After some 
public rehearsals on the previous day, the festival com- 
menced, amid brilliant weather, at twelve o’clock on 
Saturday, June 8th. The chorus first assembled on the 
platform, and then there advanced towards the monument 
the procession, composed of members of the Schumann 
family (three daughters, one son-in-law, and five granc- 
children were present), the chief magistrates, the 
members of the memorial committee, together with the 
artists taking part in the festival concerts, headed by 
Professor Dr. Reinecke from Leipzig and Professor Dr. 
Joachim from Berlin. The first music was Schumann’s 
Overture with chorus on the Rheinweinlied (Op. 123), 
arranged for military band, and for which, of course, a 
new text had been provided. . 

One may be the most honest admirer of Schumann, 
without concealing from oneself the fact that this 
particular work was ill suited for the opening number of 
the festival. It was written during the last years of 
Schumann’s life, when his mind was darkened. Next 
came the handing over of the memorial to the 
town of Zwickau, and the gift was acknowledged by 
Oberbiirgermeister Keil in a speech as brilliant as it was 





| impressive. 


His burning words called forth lively 
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demonstrations of approval, which broke out afresh when 
Professor Dr. Reinecke raised the Jd¢on to conduct his 
“ Hymn to Robert Schumann” for male chorus and wind 
instruments. When the beautiful, solemn song had come 
to an end, splendid wreaths were placed on the memorial 
by the Musical Society, the a-cafpella Society, and the 
Teachers’ Vocal Union of Zwickau, the Schumann 
Sin: demie of Dresden, the Vienna Male Choral 
Society, the Paulus University Choral Society of 
Leipzig, the children of Schumann’s son Ferdinand, and 
Schumann friends from St. Petersburg, who presented 
a “greeting from afar to the beloved master from 
a small but faithful band of Russian adherents to the 
Davidsbund.” 

In the evening there was a worthy performance of the 
“ Peri,” which provoked enthusiastic applause from the 
audience. The conductor was Herr Kirchenmusikdirektor 
Vollhardt, of Zwickau. The chorus numbered over 
200, while the orchestra was composed of members 
of the Zwickau municipal orchestra, and of thirty-six artists 
hailing from Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, Munich, and 
Wiesbaden. The soloists were Frau R6éhr-Brajnin from 
Munich, Frl. Anna Klotz from Dresden, Frau Lula Mysz- 
Gmeiner from Berlin, Herr Anthes from Dresden, and 
Herr Biittner from Coburg. With regard to all the 
performers, we can testify that their endeavours to render 
full justice to the noble work were crowned with success. 

A chamber-music concert took place on Sunday, 
June 9th, commencing at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
Zwickau’s guests, of whom, indeed, Zwickau might well 
be proud, were the sole performers. At the head were the 
masters Joachim and Reinecke, the one seventy, the other 
seventy-eight years old, and for all participating in the 
festival their heads were surrounded by the halo of 
personal friendship with Robert Schumann. 

Then there were the most select Joachim and Petri 
quartet parties, Frau Rohr-Brajnin, who as the Peri had 
conquered all hearts, and Herr Kammersanger Max 
Bittner, who had in so marked manner contributed 
towards the success of the first evening. The pro- 
gramme opened with the quartet for strings in A minor 
(Op. 41, No. 1), and it was performed to perfection by 
the Joachim Quartet (Joachim, Halir, Wirth, and 
Hausmann). Then followed the Lieder “ Mondnacht,” 
“Der Sandmann,” “ Waldesgesprich,” and “ Auftraige,” 
sung by Frau Rohr-Brajnin. Although dramatic singing 
suits this artist better than the rendering of Lieder, yet 
we are bound to recognize that she interpreted them 
well ; and the same mares said of Herr Biittner, who 
sang “ Talismane,” “ Auf dem Rhein,” and “ Die beiden 
Grenadiere.” On the other hand, Frau Emma Baumann 
proved herself an excellent Lieder singer : she happened 
to be among the audience, and at the last moment took 
the place of Frau Mysz-Gmeiner who was indisposed, 
and sang “In der Fremde,” “Der Nussbaum,” and 
“ Marienwiirmchen.” 

- I need not speak of the veteran Reinecke, who con- 
ducted all these songs. The enthusiastic assembly 
heartily cheered him, and were not satisfied until he had 
responded to the special call urged on by Frau Baumann. 
The matinée concluded with Schumann’s pianoforte 
Quintet with Herren Reinecke, Petri, sen. and jun,, 
Spitzner, and Wille. Professor Reinecke played his 
pianoforte part, not like an old man of seventy-eight, but 
with astonishing strength and with quite youthful fire. The 
deafening applause which followed the Quintet was 
clearly meant not only for the string performers, but 
above all for the distinguished pianist with silvery locks. 

The third concert took place at five o’clock on the 

following--day,-when the programme opened with: the 





magnificent “ Genovefa” Overture, under the direction of 
Reinecke, who had under him an orchestra of which he 
might well be proud. At the principal desks sat :— 
First violins, Joachim and Halir; second violins, 
Concertmeister Petri and his son; tenors, Pro- 
fessors Wirth and Spitzner; celli, Professors Haus- 
mann and Wille, all of them members either of 
the Joachim or the Petri quartet party. There followed 
the Phantasie for violin, Op. 131, performed by 
Joachim in a manner not to be rivalled—and, to 
be frank, first through him made enjoyable, for, 
like the “ Rheinweinlied” Overture, it ranks among 
Schumann’s weakest works. All the more striking was 
the contrast between this Phantasie and what followed— 
viz. the choruses for male choir, “ Der triaumende See,” 
“ Die Lotosblume,” “ Friihlingsgruss ” (certainly arranged 
from the one-voice song), and the Ritornell “ Die Rose 
stand im Thau,” the pianoforte Concerto in A minor, 
and the Symphony in C major. The choruses were 
admirably sung under the direction of Musikdirektor 
Vollhardt, of the Teachers’ Vocal Union. The Concerto 
was splendidly performed by Herr Waldemar Liitschg 
from St. Petersburg ; and the Symphony, conducted by 
Joachim, produced the highest enthusiasm. 

Thus ended the fine festival. About eight o’clock in 
the evening there was an illustrious gathering in the hall 
of the Schwanenschloss for the festival dinner, a worthy 
close to the Schumann celebration. 

During three concerts devoted entirely to his works 
there was no abatement of interest—a splendid proof of 
his greatness : there are few masters of whom the same 
could be said. The monument itself was executed by 
the young Leipzig sculptor, Herr Johannes Hartmann, 
and it creates a thoroughly worthy and Sympathetic 
impression, 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


ONCE again has a novelty been produced on our operatic stage, 
Eugen d’Albert’s one-act Caiz, It is in the highest degree 
praiseworthy that d’Albert, in spite of the colossal triumphs 
which for many years he has achieved, is bent upon winning 
laurels as a composer ; and this is all the more to be wondered 
at, seeing that his efforts hitherto have not been rewarded by 
any appreciable success. His pianoforte concertos are not 
played by other pianists, and not one of his fairly numerous 
operas has obtained firm footing on any stage ; only two little 
songs of his are frequently sung. There seems little likelihood of 
Cain meeting with better fortune, for the subject is altogether 
too gloomy ; only one light moment is offered to the composer 
to relieve the shade. The libretto in itself reads well, for its 
author, Heinrich Bulthaupt, is a distinguished poet, yet it is 
not the right thing either for a composer or for the stage. 
Cain and.also Adam talk much philosophy, and are full of com- 
plainings, but neither follows it up by action, except that Cain, 
at the expiration of a good hour, slays his brother Abel. Even 
after this has taken place, talking and complaining still con- 
tinue, until, finally, after a space of an hour and a quarter, the 
opera comes to anend. The score shows diligence, refinement, 
and thought, though it offers only few signs of spontaneity. 
The various Leétmotive are employed throughout with the 
utmost skill, yet one misses the gifted hand of him who in- 
vented the Zeztmotiv, and who, in addition, created melodies. 
Adam’s prayer, apenes with the flowing ensemble which 
springs from it, offers the one bright spot in the dark picture. 

he Overture, which, by the way, is extremely long, is not 
pleasing. As regards the performance, Fraulein Eibenschiitz 
and Herren Schiitz, Ulrici, Urliis, and Schelper deserve honour- 
able mention, while the orchestra acquitted itself of its difficult 
task in the most brilliant manner. The male choir, represent- 
ing ‘‘ the voice of the Lord,” sang very much out of tune. The 
composer’s idea of not having a solo voice for this purpose was 
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right enough ; he could, however, have found other means than a 
male choir singing in unison, for only in the rarest cases can 
absolutely pure intonation be relied upon; the impression 
created was robust rather than noble. e work was coldly 
received, although—as is customary at a premitre—recalls were 
not wanting. Already at the second performance of Cain 
there was only a moderate audience. 

The concert given at the Conservatorium in commemoration 
of the birthday of its noble patron, King Albert of Saxony, 
deserves mention. The programme opened with Weber's 
‘*Jubel ” Overture, a piece almost of necessity on such occa- 
sions, whereas at the close we made pleasant acquaintance with 
a new Concert Overture by Julius Klengel. It is of fresh in- 
vention, brilliantly scored, and of masterly structure. Both 
overtures were admirably performed under the direction of 
Capellmeister Sitt. As soloists appeared the pupils, Herr 
Edmund Rosé from Palermo (Schumann’s pianoforte concerto), 
Herr Erhard Heyde of Leipzig (three movements of Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole for violin), Herr Borthewicz from 
Cracow (Schubert’s ‘* Wanderer” fantasia), and finally Frau 
Kochhann from Elbing (aria from Verdi’s Aida), and of these 
Herr Heyde, without dispute, carried off chief honours. 

Now that the birds are singing in the woods, concerts are 
timid in showing themselves ; artists can rarely count on a public. 
And yet the concert given by Frau Baumann, with her pupils, 
was well attended. In the programme, Handel and Flotow, 
Wagner and Jadassohn, Reinecke and Abt, etc., were harmo- 
niously coupled, and the various renderings all testified to 
the excellence of the vocal method, by means of which the 
teacher has achieved so much with her pupils: voice produc- 
tion, intonation, declamation, and interpretation, were of a 
high order of merit. 

In connection with the international congress of book and 
music publishers held at Leipzig, the magistrate offered to 
these guests of the city a concert in the Gewandhaus. The 
somewhat motley programme was as follows :—Beethoven, 
Leonore Overture No. 3; Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. 13; 
aria from Félicien David’, La Perle du Brésil, sung by Frau- 
lein Petrini; Liszt’s ‘‘Les Préludes”; ‘‘Isolde’s Liebestod,” 
from Tristan, sung by Frau Paula Dénges; and, finally, 
the Zannhduser Overture. The orchestra proved itself worthy 
of its reputation. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


MUSIC can express both pleasure and pain, and in a 
world in which there is so much sorrow music of the 
latter kind naturally makes a strong, sympathetic appeal. 
Still, life has its bright moments, and these are vividly 
illustrated in such works as, for instance, Beethoven’s 
Symphony in B flat and Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony. We have selected for “Our Music Pages” 
this month No. 3 of Mr. W. H. Squire’s Petits Morceaux 
pour le Violoncelle, Op. 16. It bears the attractive 
title Ze Plaisir, and with it the bright, merry theme 
heard at the opening is in full accord. Once only does 
it appear clad in minor tones, but this sets in stronger 
relief its other presentations. A the end it is given out 
double forte, as if to proclaim the fulness of ‘the pleasure. 
The writing for the solo instrument is simple and effective. 








Rebiews of Aew Music and Pew 
Gvitions. 
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A BC of the Pianoforte: a Method for Beginners 


By F&Lix LE CoupPey. Paris: J. Hamelle. 
don: Augener & Co. 
FéLIX LE COUPPEY was for many years professor of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and his Method now under notice 
was approved of by the Institut de France, a highly 


Lon- 





favourable report of it having been drawn up by the 
musical committee, which included Auber, A. Thomas, 
Reber, and Berlioz, and adopted by the Conservatoire. 
We may further add that it has passed many editions. 
In a brief preface the author explains that he is not 
writing for those “whose talent has been confirmed by 
long experience,” but for those “who are preparing to 
teach the piano or who have exercised the profession for 
a short time,” for those, in fact, who are particularly in 
need of good advice. Le Couppey began teaching his 
pupils the theory (¢.e. the elements) of music by making 
them learn Solfeggio, the pianoforte being used only for 
the purpose of exercising their fingers. When to unite these 
two branches of instruction teachers would have to decide 
according to the capacity of their pupils. The elements 
are briefly and clearly explained, and to each section is 
appended a set of questions to which thoughtful teachers 
would, of course, be able to make useful sddisiene. Par- 
ticularly good are the exercises for training the ear so as 
to develop a sense of time and rhythm. The finger exer- 
cises are excellent : there are not too many of them, and 
they are of quite moderate length. The little pieces dis- 
play variety, and—a welcome feature—they include folk 
melodies of various countries. To describe this Method 
at greater length seems unnecessary: its recognition 
and long-continued success speak trumpet-tongued in 
its favour. ——— 
Rondeau & la Polonaise for the Pianoforte. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT. Op. 37. 
Augener & Co. 


THE danger of over-praise is manifest ; it leads to undue 
depreciation. Sir Sterndale Bennett had friends who 
showed zeal rather than discretion, and this provoked 
anger and led to the composer being spoken of as a mere 
imitator of Mendelssohn. No doubt the latter composer 
exerted a certain influence over him, but, for all that, 
Bennett possessed an individuality of his own, and in no 
direction is this more strikingly exemplified than in his 
pianoforte writing. And not only is this so, but the 
writing itself is thoroughly suitable to the instrument, 
and also grateful to the performer. The Rondeau under 
notice is a brilliant piece, yet there is nothing in it to 
offend the most refined taste. We are very apt to 
associate with brilliancy a certain shallowness, and even 
trickishness, but here the music has substance as well as 
show. 


Siciliano from the 2nd Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, 
and Siciliano from the 2nd Sonata for Flute and 
Pianoforte. By J.S.BacH. Arranged and fingered 
by ERIC KUHLSTROM. London: Augener & Co, 

THERE are transcriptions and transcriptions. Sometimes 

an attempt is made to improve upon the original ; the 

best is to alter the music only so far as is casera: 
owing to the new conditions under which it is presented. 

And that is just what is done here. The graceful melody 

is faithfully transcribed, and with a good performer on a 

sweet-toned pianoforte cannot fail to please, even though 

the tones may prove less soul-stirring. Then again some 
musicians, while the sounds are being produced by the 
pianoforte, can mentally hear them as if they were those 
of a violin.—The other Sic/iano, from a Sonata for flute 
and pianoforte, has a most captivating melody. There 
are many melodies by Bach which come into one’s mind 
if anyone speaks of that composer’s music as learned but 

dry, and among such is the one under notice. It is a 

song without words as fresh and beautiful as anything 

from the pen of that master of melody, Mozart. We 
fancy, by the way, that it was hovering in Schubert’s 
mind when he wrote his “ Auf dem Wasser zu singen,” 
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Largo (Aria : “ Ombra mai fi”). By G, F. HANDEL, as 
Pianoforte Solo by ERIC KUHLSTROM ; Pianoforte 
Solo, easy arrangement by E. PAUER; and Violin 
and Piano, and two Violins and Piano, by RICHARD 
HOFMANN. London: Augener & Co. 

Way is it that certain melodies become universal 

favourites, and that their value increases with age? 

These questions cannot be satisfactorily answered ; 

because, although all those which have become famous 

and reached a good old age are well deserving of the 
success which they have achieved, there are others which 
to competent judges appear quite as beautiful, and yet 
they are more or less ignored—some, indeed, have passed 
into oblivion. One feature common to all melodies 
which have made their way in the world is simplicity. 
Take, for instance, “ God save the King,” “ God preserve 
the Emperor,” or the Zavgo under notice, and we find 
them not only of diatonic character, but evolved for the 
most part from scale passages ; they are, therefore, easy 
to sing. It is the rhythmic grouping of the notes which 
gives life and individuality to the melodies ; apart from 
this the mere succession of notes has little or no interest. 

A scale in itself has no power to attract, The broad and 

noble Largo is taken from the opera of Serse, which was 

produced under the composer’s direction at the King’s 

Theatre in the Haymarket in 1738, and it has been tran- 

scribed in ever so many ways. We have it here as a 

pianoforte solo, and skilfully arranged ; it has a full, rich 

sound, and, though not actually difficult, can only be 
properly played by hands capable of grasping chords of 
octave compass. The easy arrangement by E. Pauer 
brings it within the range of the humblest performer. 

In the transcription for violin and pianoforte the melody, 

of course, becomes more prominent ; while in the one in 

which two violins are engaged the chords assigned to the 
second violin render it still more impressive. 


Three Sonatinas for Violin and Pianoforte. 


By FERD. 
Ries. Edited by EMILE THomas. (Edition, 
No. 7547; price Is. 6d net.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


THE composer of these sonatinas was a favourite pupil 
and friend of Beethoven’s; the family lived at Bonn, 
where the father was musical director to the Elector 
Franz. In the music of Ferdinand Ries there are many 
traces of the strong influence exerted over him by the 
great master, just as now we find composers uncon- 
sciously imitating Brahms or Wagner. Ries was not a 
genius, but he was an able musician, and a clever and 
sound composer. These three works, although small in 
compass, display good workmanship and a strong feeling 
for melody. No. 1, in the key of F, has a bright, vigorous 
Allegro. The development section deserves notice ; it 
contains only twenty-three bars, and yet both themes of 
the exposition are brought into play; also as regards 
modulation, skill is shown in the keys employed, for these 
are chosen so as to sharpen the tonic of the principal 
key and flatten its third; thus the return to the open- 
ing key is particularly fresh. A few introductory 
bars (Adagio) lead to a dainty theme followed by some 
variations which, though old-fashioned in form, are 
attractive. Sonatina 2, in A minor, has in its opening 
movement two characteristic themes, and here again we 
notice how effectively they are worked into the succinct 
development. It is the smooth simplicity with which 
this is done that gives satisfaction ; the sonatina concludes 
with a dainty little Rondo. No. 3, in C, is not a whit 
behind its fellows. It consists of three movements : an 
energetic Allegro, a melodious Andante, and a brisk 
Rondo. 





Berceuse. By L. SCHYTTE. Arranged for Violoncello 

and Pianoforte. London: Augener & Co. 
FOR soft soothing music, such as is required for a Berceuse, 
the mellow tones of the ’cello seem specially suitable. 
In the transcription under notice the expressive song 
sung by that instrument is a model of simplicity. There 
are little harmonic touches in the pianoforte accompani- 
ment which show that the composer does not entirely 
rely upon the charm of melody ; they merely enhance 
the latter, and do not, as is often the case, create an 
artificial interest; the finest chords and chord pro- 
gressions will not give true life to successions of notes 
which of themselves are not interesting. The ’cello part 
of this piece, moreover, is arranged in a manner altogether 
grateful to the performer. 


Arena. Collection of Duets fore Two Violins. Ar- 
ranged in progressive order, and carefully marked 
and annotated by ERNST HEIM. Books IX. and 
X. (Edition Nos, 118095 and 11810S; price, net, 
Is, 6d. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE pupils who have been carefully through the various 

books of this Avena now find themselves competent to inter- 

pret music which artists would select for public performance. 

And they must have derived pleasure merely in conquer- 

ing technical difficulties ; until, indeed, violinists have full 

command of the fingerboard, they cannot render justic: 
to many pieces which may not even make full demand on 
their executive powers. Book IX. opens with a Spohr 

Duet inE flat. The Andante is full of grateful expressive 

melody, and of rich harmony, the two instruments, by 

means of double stopping, frequently playing in four 
parts. It is followed bya graceful Menuetto, and, by way 
of finale, a bright, sparkling Vivace. The second piece is 
by H. Ries, and it also consists of three movements. The 
Allegro, preceded by a few introductory Andante bars, is 
in the key of B minor. The principal theme, a certain 
boldness notwithstanding, is somewhat plaintive, but 
after the modulation to the key of the relative major 
comes the second theme, quiet and expressive, but of 
gentler character. The closing movement, an A/legretto, 
is delightfully fresh and fascinating; scherzando is 
written under the opening bar, and, although the music 
bears marks of the classical period, it already points in the 
direction of Mendelssohn. Book X. contains two Spohr 

Duets, the first consisting of a Larghet/o in B flat based 

on a theme full of beauty and repose, and a vigorous 

Allegro offering strong and effective contrast. The 

second contains three movements : a pleasing A//egro 

in the key of C major, a highly expressive Andante in 
the major key of the flattened submediant, a charming 

Menuetto, and a dainty Rondo. But the name of Spohr, 

of course, represents all that is good for and grateful to 

violinists. we 

Six Action Songs. Words by MAY GILLINGTON (Mrs. 
G. F. Byron). Music by A. E. Horrocks, In 
Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notation. (Edition No. 8888 ; 
price, net, 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

SONGS of this description must above all things be 

rhythmical, and if in addition they are melodious they are 

bound to prove acceptable ; and these two conditions are 
complied with in the six songs under notice. In saying 
this we refer to the music only, but the little poems will be 

found equally attractive. In the bold, stirring No. 1, 

The Marching Host, the “gallant stars” marching on 

“through the dusky ways on high” are likened unto a 

“wondrous army ” marching by night. In No.2 specula- 

tion is rife as to what “ The Blue Room” contains ; curi- 

osity is satisfied by peeping through the keyhole, and then 
fairies are seen dancing there. In No. 3 a simple little 
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figure in the accompaniment cleverly portrays the turning 
of a weathercock, which forms the subject of the poem. 
The Flowers’ Frocks, Old Fack Frost, and The Soldier’s 
Return are the titles of the remaining numbers of this 
excellent and engaging album. The “action” to accom- 
pany each song is fully indicated. 


Three of Shakespeare's Sonnets set to Music. By A, C. 
MACKENZIE. Op. 50. (Edition, No. 8941; price, 
2s. net.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer has derived his poems from a high source, 
and, unless the words are merely the proverbial pegs on 
which to hang the notes, the better the poem the better 
ought to be the music. A survey of these settings will 
show that Sir Alexander has given of his best. The first 
sonnet is No. 29, “* When in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes,” and the music, with its syncopations and its 
slowly moving, sadly complaining bass, reflects well the 
soul of him who looks upon himself and curses his fate. 
Thoughts, however, of one for whose sweet love “I scorn 
to change my state with kings” produce an inward state 
of rapture, df which the glowing themes towards the close 
are the outward manifestation. For No. 2 the poat’s 
sonnet xcix. has been selected, the one commencing 
“ The forward violet thus did I chide,” in which one and 
another flower is found guilty of having stolen some 
“sweet or colour” from “my love,” and the mention of 
flowers suggests graceful melody and fragrant harmonies 
such as we find here. The opening theme frequently 
returns, variously coloured, however, according to the 
sentiment of the words ; or if the actual sequence of notes 
is changed, many a phrase is evolved from it. Towards 
the close the music becomes more and more impassioned, 
until, finally, that theme, which is evidently representa- 
tive of “my love,” is given out in loud and animated 
tones. No. 3 concerns the sonnet No. xviii. ‘ Shall 
I compare thee to a summer’s day?” and the words give 
good opportunity for expressive and also picturesque 
writing. There is breadth and fervour in the vocal part, 
though for a moment a change comes o’er the spirit of 
the music at the lines commencing “ Nor shall death 
brag thou wander’st in his path,” when declamatory notes 
are supported by strikingly weird harmonies. 


THE OPERA SEASON, 


IN my last article I had to deal with the preliminary 
week of opera, and that first week was merely a dress 
rehearsal. Since then we have had much of interest. 
The stage-management has made fewer mistakes, and 
Herr Lohse, on whom so much work has fallen, has 
proved himself to be a very considerable conductor. The 
first place in this article must be given to Professor 
Stanford’s Much Ado About Nothing, which was duly 
produced on May 30th. The work has been hailed with 
enthusiasm in many quarters, but behind that enthu- 
siasm we can detect reservations. According to his 
point of view, so one would either praise or disparage. 
There is much brightness in the score, and a humour 
which we had a right to expect from the composer of 
Shamus O’Brien. But Professor Stanford in this new 
opera is singularly unindividual in style. He has, of 
course, turned his back on Brahms, and in the main goes 
to Verdi rather than Wagner as his model. The balance 
of orchestra and voices is Verdian, and the scoring is 
more or less on the model of Fa/staf. There are, how- 
ever, also signs that the composer knows his Wagner, his 
Gounod, his Puccini, and his Leoncavallo. This polyglot 
style opens an interesting question: How far have we 


the right to expect the music of an opera to be subjective 
—that is, expressive of the composer? Superficially it 
may be said that the music illustrating a play should be 
objective, or descriptive, and so long as it fulfils that 
function there is no room for criticism. But a casual 
glance at the scores of great operas is sufficient to reveal 
the fact that their composers have always expressed 
themselves. You can take the music away from its 
dramatic context and it has a style of its own. I leave 
Wagner out of the question. unod.is never anyone 
but Gounod in Faust, as in Roméo et Fuliette, Even the 
Verdi of Otello, im spite of his new style of writing, is the 
Verdi of Rigoletto, and especially of Aida. Puccini in 
La Bohéme and Tosca is always Puccini, and when he is 
not he is. just a modern Italian composer with mannerisms 
which are to be found in Mascagni and Leoncavallo also. 
This unity of style, this individuality, is an expression of 
the composer. Theoretically it might be proved that it 
should not exist in an opera score, which ought to illus- 
trate a drama and not express the composer. But prac- 
tically no man of individuality can tell a story without 
colouring it with himself, and the composer is in the 
same position. The curious thing in Stanford’s opera is 
that you might take page by page and say, “This is Verdi, 
and this Gounod of Roméo et Juliette, and here we have 
Die Meistersinger, and there Puccini’s Zosca,” and so 
on ; but seldom can you say, “ Here we have Stanford.” 
That assimilation of diverse styles argues an immense 
technique and learning, but it fails to make a definite 
impression. For this reason Puccini’s La Boheme, a 
lesser work in technique and aim, is far above Much 
Ado About Nothing because it has individuality and 
spontaneity. 

Another fault of Professor Stanford’s opera is that the 
vocal writing is ineffective. It is too suave for the 
subject ; one desires more striking intervals. There is 
ingenuity in concerted writing, and humour, as in the 
trio of Hero, Claudio, and Don Pedro when Benedick 
has fallen into their trap, and in the bantering scenes 
between Beatrice and Benedick. But it is not inevitable 
humour, and the critical listener can detect the effect of 
ingenious workmanship. On the other hand, the music 
has characterization. Here, however, one has a sense 
that the composer has not quite brought off the 
effects he desired, mainly because he has not in- 
vented any striking themes. There is much melo- 
diousness in the music, but very little real melody. 
I felt that over and over again the composer just fell 
short of attaining to it. But the whole effect of the 
opera is bright and tuneful. It was well performed, 
though some of the inexperienced English singers did not 
give full effect to the music. If one had not seen that 
such artists as Miss Brema, Mme. Suzanne Adam, 
Mr. Bispham, and M. Plangon could not make much of 
the vocal writing*one would have been inclined to think 
that its ineffectiveness was due to its performance. If 
I had to find a Beatrice on the opera stage I should not 
know where to look for her. Miss Brema is a talented 
artist, but she is more at home as Briinnhilde than as 
Beatrice. Mr. Bispham’s Benedick was rather too 
farcical, but Mr. Coates as Claudio and Mme. Suzanne 
Adam as Hero did very well indeed. 

The season, until the appearance of Signor Tamagno 
in Ofello and Madame Calvé in Carmen, has been mainly 
devoted to Wagner, with the exception of Melba in La 
Bohéme and the usual performances of aust and Roméo 
et Juliette. Doubtless it would have been otherwise had 
not M. Saleza fallen ill. Tenors are difficult to find 
nowadays. ‘They will soon, it would seem, be as extinct 
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Europe for them, and set the results of their search 
before us. One of these new tenors was Herr Knote, of 
Munich. He has sung in Lohengrin, Die Meistersinger, 
Stegfried, and we have found him wanting. As,an actor 
he is lethargic and quite without temperament ; and 
though he has a pleasant quality of voice, and can sing 
well when driven to it by a climax, he suffers from 
a wobbly intonation, This was less noticeable in 
Lohengrin than in Die Meistersinger. The performances 
of Wagner’s comic opera have made me regret the old 
days of Jean and Edouard de Reszke and Plangon as 
Pogner. Fraulein Gadski’s Eva has been alone satis- 
factory from a vocal standpoint. Herr Van Rooy’s Hans 
Sachs is more the poet-cobbler than M. de Reszke’s or 
Lassalle’s, but the Butch artist would do well to learn 
repose, and his idea of the character does not include an 
appreciation of the beauty of the music. In their desire 
to make variety, the Covent Garden syndicate do some 
strange things. One of these was the casting of 
Fraulein Scheff as Eva in Die Meistersinger. She isa 
piquant little lady, and has a pretty voice; and inasmuch 
as the Evas are generally much too matronly there was 
some fascination in the performance, but her voice is too 
small for Wagner’s operas. Another strange action of 
the syndicate was the casting of Mr. Fischer-Sobell as 
Tannhiauser. He has intelligent grasp of the character, 
but otherwise he was quite a stumbling block in Fraulein 
Ternina’s way. What a wonderful artist this singer is ! 
She made her first appearance of the season as 
Briinnhilde in Siegfried. One had only to contrast this 
performance, so full of spirituality and vocal beauty, with 
the Briinnhilde of Frau Claus to understand what 
a gréat artist can make of that most beautiful of love 
duets. Even grander was Ternina’s Isolde. I could 
write a long article on her perfect style of Wagner 
singing, quite apart from her acting. She never shouts, 
nor does she ever lose distinct enunciation in a desire to 
be dramatic. It is perfect singing, and in its general 
characteristics seems to bear a close resemblance to that 
of the Schréder-Devrient whom Wagner praised so 
highly. That first act of 7ristan und Jsolde is probably 
the most difficult to sing and act in all music-drama. 
The psychology of the part is subtle, and it is reflected 
in the music with dazzling genius. Most Isoldes are 
content with being merely angry with Tristan and then, 
after the love-potion, suddenly changing their mood. 
But Ternina shows the mind of the heroine, in which 
outraged pride and love struggle for mastery : one sees 
that love will gaiti the day, and the thought of coming 
death after swallowing the potion only throws down the 
barriers more quickly. The worst of Ternina is that she 
is so graceful an actress, and shows so plainly the working 
of her mind, that all the other characters look like 
dolls - comparison. M. Van Dyck’s Tristan, which was 
passable by the side of Frau Claus’s Isolde, was quite 
stagey and unreal by comparison. His singing in the 
love duet suffered, too, by contrast. In the last act, 
however, his Tristan is a supreme achievement. I do 
not care for Ternina’s Elsa. It is well thought out, and 
the mind and temperament of Wagner’s heroine are 
subtly realized, but all the same it is not Elsa. Ternina 
makes her too clever, and her personality too dominant. 
Perhaps it would have a different effect if contrasted with 
Lilli Lehmann’s Ortrude, a character which Ternina 
herself makes most interesting. Herr Knote’s Lohengrin 
is quite an unspiritual person; he never would have 
stayed long at Mont Salvat. But vocally the Munich 
tenor has his good moments in this opera. Ternina has 
also sung the part of Elizabeth, and she is down for 
Tosca {in Puccini’s opera, too} late for notice in this 





article. I wish the management would let her sing in 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and we all hope to hear her 
once more in Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

At the time of writing I have heard Madame Melba in 
La Boheme and Faust. In neither does she look the 
part of the heroine, and her acting is never more than 
conventional, although it is more plastic than it used to 
be. But the glory of her voice is undimmed, and years 
have given her the power of making it more expressive. 
The Covent Garden syndicate are happy in their prima- 
donnas. Madame Eames, who is singing more beautifully 
than ever, and has developed into quite a distinguished 
actress as Elisabeth, Marguerite, Elsa, and Desdemona, 
Fraulein Ternina, and Madame Melba make a trio of 
artists whom one could hear in no other city but London 
or New York. And to these singers must be added 
Madame Calvé, who made her rentrée as Carmen on the 
2oth ult. She is to sing in De Lara’s Messaline towards 
the end of the month. The difficulty of the syndicate is 
to find good tenors. The heroic tenor seems to have 
died out—Tamagno is the only great artist left on the 
opera stage, now that Jean de Reszke is not singing. 
There is great difficulty, too, in obtaining a satisfactory 
Wagnerian tenor. Herr Knote was the best the 
syndicate could find. A tenor new to London, Herr 
Forschammer, of Dresden, has been engaged for a few 
performances of German opera with Ternina, and I 
hope he will prove more satisfactory than Herr Knote. 
Even the lyrical tenors are growing rare. M. Saléza has 
unfortunately been hors de combat with catarrh; Signor 
Anselmi, the new tenor, is excellent as the Duke in 
Rigoletto and as Rudolfo in La Bohdme, but he has his 
limitations. For these reasons the ventrée of Tamagno 
in Verdi’s Otello was allthe more welcome. His clarion 
voice was quite refreshing after the effeminate tenors of 
the day. True, he often sings out of tune, and he 
exaggerates passion in the true Southern style, but there 
is something heroic in his vibrating voice. Verdi’s opera 
itself disappoints me. It is indefinite music, although 
often ingenious and tasteful, and its climaxes are just as 
melodramatic as any in Verdi’s earlier works. The 
music has the air of being outside the subject, although 
appropriate to it. And, after all, the texture of the music 
is poor: the harmony is thin, and there is no real 
development to aclimax. I was struck the other evening 
in hearing Faust for the sixth time this season by the 
fact that Gounod, with all his small French sentiment, 
has written much more genius-like music than Verdi in 
his Otello. ‘The orchestra itself is cleverer, and the 
atmosphere of the music is more sustained. It is 
certainly more of an opera than a music-drama, which 
Otello pretends to be, but the difference is merely 
superficial, BECKMESSER. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


LONDON from the middle of May to the end of June 
has a very carnival of music. It is impossible to notice, 
even briefly, all the artists who come before us at this 
time, and it is difficult to understand why the lesser lights 
choose the height of the season for concert-giving. Look- 
ing back on a month of music one is struck by the fact 
that the most interesting features have been the pianoforte 
recitals. We have not had much orchestral music. Last 
month I dealt with the first Richter concert. The other 
two were not of the greatest interest. At the second 
Miss Katie Goodson played in Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor concerto, and played very brilliantly, and the last 
of the series was devoted to Wagner. In spite of the 
many conductors we have recently heard in London, the 
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Wagner performances under Dr. Richter still have their 
own interest. He fails, perhaps, to give all the passion of 
the Zristan prelude or the mysticism of the Parsifal 
music, but in such works as the Flying Dutchman and 
Meistersinger overtures he is unsurpassable. At the 
Queen’s Hall there have been a Wagner, a Beethovenanda 
Tschaikowskyconcert. Atthe Beethoven concert M. Ysaye 
played in the violin concerto and Signor Busoni in the 
“ Emperor” pianoforte concerto, a rather small but very 
intellectual performance. At the last of the concerts 
M. Ysaye gave a superb performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
violin concerto in D, the first movement of which he had 
edited. It requires it. The three Philharmonic concerts 
complete the list of orchestral music. At the first, Madame 
Carrefo-in Grieg’s pianoforte concerto was the attraction; 
at the second, young Kubelik raised a storm of enthu- 
siasm, and the last concert of the season was particularly 
interesting, inasmuch as Mr. Godowsky was heard in 
Brahms’s D minor pianoforte concerto, and Dr. Edward 
Elgar’s new overture “ Cockaigne” was produced ; but 
more of that anon. 

To return to the pianists. The first recital of Mr. 
Harold Bauer was noticed last month. He has now 
given three in all. Mr. Bauer is a pianist of great gifts, 
and in many ways he is the most considerable musician 
ofall, At his second recital he played Brahms’s Paganini 
Variations with firmness, energy and clarity of technique, 
but Chopin’s B minor sonata was somewhat made up in 
sentiment. At the third recital he gave us César Franck’s 
Prélude, Chorale and Fugue, a work of much musical 
value in its form and harmonic texture. It is extremely 
difficult to play, and it is doubtful if any pianist could 
have played it as well as Mr. Bauer did. His Beethoven 
has not satisfied me. The Sonata Appassionata was 
rhetorical: all the points were made, but there was a 
hardness or rigidity of conception. Mr. Bauer is at his 
best in Schumann and Brahms. His Chopin is too 
sane. The Chopin playing of the great pianists who have 
appeared during the month has been full of interest. 
One may divide it into two schools. The first school is 
that of M. de Pachmann and Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 
These artists give us all the absolute musical beauty of 
Chopin’s music; Madame Carrefio and Paderewski lay 
stress on the emotional side. No two people agree as to 
ideal Chopin playing. Pachmann is unapproachable in 
the smaller Chopin, and I think the composer himself, 
with his delicacy of technique, must have played his own 
music in precisely the same way. Godowsky has the 
same delicate perfection, but then he does not possess 
Pachmann’s lyrical sense. The other kind of Chopin is 
apt to be exaggerated in strength and emotion. This is 
the Chopin of Madame Carrefio and M. Paderewski. 
They are at their best in the large Chopin—in such 
compositions as the C minor Etude of Opus Io, and the 
Scherzo in C sharp minor. Godowsky is a wonderful 
player, if you do not ask too much of a pianist. At 
his first recital he gave beautifully proportioned and 
refined readings of Beethoven’s Sonate Caractéristique 
and Chopin’s B @hinor sonata. Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” however, were dry and unromantic. The 
same fault was to be found at his second recital, in 
Schumann’s “ Davidsbiindler,” Brahms’s Handel Vari- 
ations, and Chopin’s c sharp minor Scherzo. The 
Brahms was much too flippant. The playing of this 
pianist in the same composer’s D minor pianoforte 
concerto at the last Philharmonic concert had the same 
defect. He emasculated the music. The tender poetical 
side of the composition was realized to the full, but the 
manly vigour, and, especially, the Brahmsian individuality 
were not touched upon. Madame Carrefjo on the other 





hand, is apt to be too masculine. She is a pianist 
of moods, and so is interesting. At her first recital she 
played Beethoven’s E flat sonata with a fine sense 
of proportion, but late in the afternoon she fell a 
victim to her nerves and gave us neuralgic violence. 
All was different at the second recital. The interpretation 
of Chopin’s B minor sonata was full of individuality and 
charm, and Beethoven’s Op. 109 was as: fine a bit of 
Beethoven playing as one could demand from any artist. 
To make the list of pianists complete we had the Pader- 
ewski recital on Tuesday, June 18th. Ofcourse, the hall 
was crowded to excess by an extremely fashionable 
audience who go to hear Paderewski because he is 
considered the pianist of the day. It was very interesting 
to hear him again, and the secret of his popularity was 
very evident. In spite of many defects in his playing and 
in his interpretations he is the only pianist of the day who 
can be mentioned in the same breath as Rubinstein or 
Liszt. There is a glamour in the golden tone he produces 
from the piano, and he gives one the impression of 
extemporising, so much has he made the compositions his 
own. In the face of these qualities his occasional 
exaggeration, the nervous lashing of himself into energy, 
and the unclear technique, due, it may be, to a want of 
practice, count for nothing. His “Waldstein” sonata 
was restrained in its main outlines, but there were spots 
of exaggeration ; but Schumann’s sonata in F sharp minor 
was full of romantic emotionalism. Chopin’s great C minor 
Etude was played at a very rapid /empo, too rapid in 
fact for clearness, but it had the light wildness of despair. 
The scherzo in B minor was big Chopin, and yet not 
massive, a mistake which many pianists make in playing 
Chopin. Almost the most perfect thing of the afternoon 
was Mozart’s Rondo in A minor. Paderewski is often 
too much the virtuoso in his delight in sudden contrasts 
of force, and his strength is purely nervous and uneven ; 
he has no real force in the sense that Rubinstein had, or, 
among the moderns, D’Albert and Lamond possess. His 
finger technique compared with Godowsky’s or Pach- 
mann’s is primitive. But he has a romance of feeling 
and a clear-cut individuality in which no other living 
pianist can equal him. And that is the secret of his 
success. 

The most interesting concert of the month, to which I 
have already referred, was the last Philharmonic Society’s 
concert on June 2oth. I have dealt withGodowsky’s playing 
in Brahms’ concerto. The feature of the concert was the 
first performance of Dr. Edward Elgar’s “Cockaigne” 
overture. It is programme music in aim and absolute 
music in form. And it really is programme or descriptive 
music and not an abstract expression of the composer’s 
subjective impressions. The idea of the overture is to 
illustrate the picturesque bustle of London streets in 
the season. To this the composer has added a more 
human interest. It might be held that he would have 
been more successful had he remained purely realistic 
from beginning to end. He makes two lovers the 
machinery of his description. They seek refuge in one 
of the parks from the bustle and frivolity of the streets. 
Here their love making is disturbed by the playing ot 
London gamins. The streets are sought again, and the 
open door of a church, in which an organ is being played, 
invites seclusion, especially as the blatant strains of a 
military band have superimposed themselves on the 
diapason of the street noises. But even into the church 
the bustle of the outside world penetrates and mingles 
with the organ (a pretty piece of polyphonic writing). 
The lovers go out again into the glare of the streets, and 
the rest of the overture is taken up by their recollections 
of their afternoon—musically, a recapitulation and coda, 
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The form of the overture is sonata-form. The leading 
theme gives us an illustration of the cheerful aspect of 
London; after its development we have an episode 
depicting “the strong and sincere character of Lon- 
doners” ; when this has been treated at some length we 
have the second subject of the lovers’ romance, and a 
development ofthe first episode, in this case standing for 
young London (the interruption in the park): fresh 
episodical matter is supplied by the military band and 
the church, and finally we have the recapitulation and 
coda. The overture is the cleverest piece of modern 
music written by an Englishman. Its polyphonic texture 
is worthy of a close analysis, and its scoring is full of 
ingenuity. But though the themes are distinctive and 
original they are not striking enough to give body to 
the work, and, in spite of its logical form (no new 
thing, by the way, in programme music), the descriptive 
method of the composer has resulted in a want of cohe- 
sion between the different sections of the work. It is a 
series of brilliant sketches rather than a finished and pro- 
portioned picture. Possibly this is due to the fact that 
the lovers’ music, that illustrating the Londoners, and 
the meditations in the church are expressions of Dr. 
Elgar himself ; whereas the rest of the overture is purely 
objective description of the rhythmical alertness of London 
life. And a stronger effect on the whole would have been 
produced if either of these points of view had been made 
more prominent. As it is each is too episodical. But 
the overture has much interest, and should be heard 
again. It is certainly a production which in cleverness 
and polyphonic skill stands far above any orchestral music 
by other British composers. Dr. Elgar has chosen an 
extremely difficult subject—one which none but himself 
could have treated so successfully. 

As I said at the outset, there has been so much music 
in London that it is impossible to deal with all of it. 
Kubelik has finished his series of recitals, and has aroused 
enormous enthusiasm by his technique. Whether he 
will develop into a great artist it is impossible to predict ; 
but one may say that, though he has shown no great 
interpretative powers, he has always been well balanced 
and sane in his playing of classical texts. Two events of 
more than ordinary interest must be mentioned. The 
first is the performance of Purcell’s “ Fairy Queen,” under 
the direction of Mr. J. S. Shedlock, who has been instru- 
mental in discovering the autograph score of the work in 
the archives of the Royal Academy of Music. Mr. E. F. 
Jacques gave some lucid explanations during the course 
of the afternoon (June 15th). The chorus was supplied by 
the Purcell Operatic Society, and the solos were sung by 
Miss Florence, Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, and Mr. Stratford. 
Much could, and should, be written on the esthetic side of 
Purcell’s music as a precursor of the Wagnerian theories 
of music-drama, but that aspect of the matter would 
demand a whole article. The other event was the per- 
formance of Verdi’s “ Requiem” at the Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday, June 8th, by the Queen’s Hall orchestra ard 
choir and Mme. Sobrino, Miss Brema, Signor Anselmi, 
and M. Plancon. The feature of the performance was 
the singing ot the choir, which had been trained by Mr. 
Allen Gill. Thevoices ofthe soloists did not blend, but both 
M., Plancon and Signor Anselmi sang with proper Italian 
fervour. Of the many artists who have made their débuts 
or are but little known in London, Miss Kathleen Bruck- 
shaw, a pianist of uncommon gifts, must be mentioned. 
Mr. Sigmund Beel, a pupil of Joachim, is also worthy of 
chronicling here. He has a broad, manly style of play- 
ing, and is quite a violinist above the ordinary. Mr. 
Arthur Friedheim, the well-known pianist, has also given 
a couple of recitals, in which his fluent and cultured 





technique made one regret that emotionally he is cold. 
The opening of the Bechstein Hall has given London its 
most luxuriant concert-room, and the Royal College of 
Music has at last a hall worthy of so important an institu- 
tion. The rush of music has prevented sufficient ‘notice 
being taken of many concerts which otherwise should be 
treated at length. Among these was Mr. Frederick 
Dawson’s pianoforte recital on June 15th, and Madame 
Patti’s concert on the same date. The Ysaye-Busoni sonata 
recitals, the pianoforte recitals by Mr. D, F. Tovey, and 
the song recital by Madame Landi were also events of 
— on which, did space permit, much could be 
said. 

The list of new and unfamiliar compositions performed 
during the month is as follows: Popper’s violoncello 
Concerto in D minor, Miss Maud Rihll’s concert, St. 
James’s Hall, May 21st ; Sarasate’s Nocturne-Serenade, 
Sarasate concert, May 21st; Percy Pitt’s “‘A Song of 
Farewell,” Mr. Archy Rosenthal’s recital, May 22nd ; 
Haydn’s Divertissement for oboe, violin, harpsichord, 
viola da gamba, ’cello and violone, Clinton chamber 
concert, Queen’s (small) Hall, May 22nd; Sauret’s 
“Scéne Polonaise” for violin, Mr. Fredericksen’s concert, 
Steinway Hall, May 31st; R. Vaughan-Williams’ Quintet 
in D, Clinton chamber concert, Queen’s (small) Hall, June 
5th; Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,” and Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
“Coriolanus” Suite, Queen’s Hall, June 8th; Arthur 
Foote’s violin Sonata, Op. 20, Mr. Beel’s recital, Bechstein 
Hall, June 1oth ; Tschaikowsky’s violin Concertoin D, by 
M. Ysaye, Queen’s Hall, June 11th, by Miss Maud 
Powell, Philharmonic concert, June 2oth ; Rachmaninoff’s 
Fantasia Tableaux fortwo pianos, Miss Cracroft’s concert 
of Russian music, Queen’s (small) Hall, June 11th; 
Godowsky’s Studies on Chopin’s Etudes, St. James’s 
Hall, May 31st and June 12th; César Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue for piano, Mr. Bauer’s recital, St. 
James’s Hall, June 13th; Francis Korbay’s “Reed” 
songs, St. James’s Hall, June 14th; Purcell’s “ Fairy 
Queen,” St. George’s Hall, June 15th; Selection from 
Tschaikowsky’s “ Sleeping Beauty” Suite, South Hamp- 
stead Orchestra, St. James’s Hall, June 17th ; “ Depuis 
le jour,” from Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise,” Miss Aline May’s 
concert, St. James’s Hall, June 19th; Dr. Edward 
Elgar’s ‘‘ Cockaigne” Overture, Philharmonic concert, 
June 20th, 

The following artists made their dédu‘s: Mme. 
Emma Agar (pianist), Salle Erard, June 6th ; Mr. David 
Baxter (bass), Bechstein Hall, June 7th ; Mr. Sigmund 
Beel (violinist), Bechstein Hall, June t1oth; Miss 
Kathleen Bruckshaw (pianist), Bechstein Hall, June 4th ; 
Mr. Kelley Cole (tenor), Bechstein Hall, June 7th; the 
Misses Angela and Pearl Evelyn-Bryer (pianist and 
cellist), St. James’s Hall, June 7th; Miss Lilian Devlin 
(vocalist), St. James’s Hall, June 11th; Mlle. Martha 
Girod (pianist), Bechstein Hall, June 5th, 13th, and 2st ; 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky (pianist), St. James’s Hall, 
May 3tst and June 12th; Mr. Alexander Humpbreys 
(violinist), Steinway Hall, June 3rd; Mme. Héléne 
L’Amy (vocalist), St. James’s Hall, Jute 21st ; Miss Ailsa 
Landell (vocalist), Salle Erard, June 6th ; Miss Ernestine 
MacCormac (violinist), Steinway Hall, June 7th; Miss 
Aline May (vocalist), St. James’s Hall, June 19th ; Miss 
Hope Morgan (Canadian soprano), Bechstein Hall, 
June 11th ; Mlle. Martha Pery (pianist), Bechstein Hall, 
June 19th ; Mr. Laurance Rainbow (pianist), St. James’s 
Hall, June ist; Mr. A. Redgrave-Cripps (pianist), 
Bechstein Hall, June 18th ; Mme. Marie Rous (soprano), 
Steinway Hall, June 6th; Miss Ethel Spark (con- 
tralto), Steinway Hall, June 6th; Miss Ada Tunks 
(violinist), Steinway Hall, May 23rd. 
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PETITS MORCEAUX 


pour le 
VIOLONCELLE 
(dans la premiere position) 
avec accompagnement du Piano 


par 


W. H. SQUIRE. 


NO 3. LE PLAISIR. 





Allegro. 
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| PMusical Potes, 


HOME. 


Birmingham.—The local School of Music gave a 
students’ concert in the Town Hall on the 18th ult, 
under the direction of Mr. Granville Bantock, the 
principal. He has brought the students’ choir and 
orchestra to a state of high efficiency, and the perform- 
ance of Brahms’s “ Song of Destiny ” was extremely good. 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in G, Wieniawski’s 
violin Concerto in D minor, and various high-class vocal 
pieces were creditably rendered by a number of students, 
and the concert was altogether the best the School of 
Music has yet given. The hall was crowded. The 
D'Ovly Carte Repertory Company paid a week’s visit to 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, beginning on the 17th ult. 
To their list of Gilbert-Sullivan operas has now been 
added The Rose of Persia, There were good houses, and 
the humorous performances—now considerably exag- 
gerated—appeared to be much enjoyed. For the rest, 
Euterpe has now descended to the courts and alleys of 
the city, rejoicing the hearts of the poor folk with the 
strains of melody. In the parks, too, music is to be 
heard nearly every evening. 

Liverpool.—Since my last letter Kubelik has given 
three violin recitals in Liverpool, assisted by Miss 
Pau'ine St. Angelo and Mr. Schwab at the piano. 
Kubelik has aroused ths usual hysterical enthusiasm in 
some people, and the usual feeling of boredom in others. 
No one doubts his virtuosity ; but if he would only give 
a programme of real music, and play it in a really 
musical way, he would be somewhat more interesting 
than he is at present. In any case, three firework 
displays in a month are rather trying even to the most 
primitive musical intelligence. In my last letter I spoke 
of the fears entertained in Liverpool that the New 
Brighton Tower Concerts this year would not come up to 
the standard of those of the two preceding seasons, 
Those fears have been only too sadly justified. Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, and Rossini now represent the 
most daring flights of the management, while Suppé, 
Gounod, Balfe, Corbin, Labitzky, and Delibes form the 
staple article of diet. Nor has any frantic enthusiasm 
been shown by the musical public over the vocalists who 
have contributed to maintain a high artistic level. It 
is only fair to add that for next Sunday (the 23rd) 
a Wagner concert is announced. 

Edinburgh.—The Scottish capital does not boast of 
much music at this time of year. From the end of April 
to the beginning of November there extends a quiet calm 
in matters musical, with only an occasional ripple in the 
shape of some isolated performance. A notable ex- 
ception in this state of things was the visit of Herr 
Kubelik, the violinist, who was originally billed for two 
recitals, but who, through indisposition, was unable. to 
appear at the first, and on the second date, May 2oth, 
made his initial bow to an Edinburgh audience of no 
particular dimensions. Edinburgh audiences are 
thoroughly independent, and take a good deal of coaxing 
in the “close” season. The young player proved him- 
self an expert as regards technique, his execution being 
always clean and sometimes astonishing. To what class 
Kubelik at present belongs is a difficult question to 
answer. He strikes one as being too old for a prodigy 
and rather young for a virtuoso. He has modesty, and 
this makes one feel safe in predicting for him a great 
career. His programme consisted of: Concerto in 
F sharp minor, Ernst ; “ Andante,” Spohr ; “ Praeludium,” 
Bach; “Traumerei,” Schumann; “La Ronde des 





Lutins,” Bazzini; and “Nel cor piii non mi sento,” 
Paganini. On May 23rd, Gounod’s Redemption was 
performed at St. Mary’s Cathedral by its. united choirs 
and an orchestra of fifty.. There are some in whose ears 
this work finds little favour, owing, presumably, to the 
sameness in the recitatives, where slow chromatic 
ascents are the order. No one, however, can deny the 
beauties of Gounod’s melodies, nor the grandeur of his 
finales, and the Redemption contains many fine examples 
of both. The performance was one of unusual merit, 
greatest praise being due to the orchestra for a very 
sound rendering of their department of the work. 
Mr. Collinson conducted with his custom effect, and 
there was a large audience —The Edinburgh Society of 
Musicians has a happy little den in Queen Street, where 
the desire for good music is fostered, and where successful 
efforts are made to ensure the local musical brethren dwell- 
ing together in unity. The Society consists of members 
(professionals) and associates (amateurs), and every Satur- 
day night during the season there are submitted musical 
programmes, the standard of which is never open to 
question. The last of these meetings for the season was 
held on June 8th, when some interesting instrumental 
music was performed by the St. George Quartette Club, 
a small company devoted to chamber music. The items 
were : Quintet for two violins, two violas and ’cello, in 
A minor, by Rheinberger (Op. 82); Sextet for two 


violins, two violas and two ’cellos, in A major, by Dvorak 


(Op. 48); and an Octet for Strings in C minor, by 
Woldemar Bargiel (Op. 15a).—On June toth, Dr. 
McNaught, F.R.A.M., Inspector of the Music Education 
Department, delivered a lecture on “Some Points in 
Ear Training” at the Musical Education Society, and on 
the 19th, Mr. James Oliphant, M.A., F.R.S.E., addressed 
the Society on “ Artificial Stimulus in Education.” 

Dublin.— Miss Pauline Elsner’s concert took place on 
May 3!st in the Antient Concert Room. Would that we 
had enough lovers of good music to enable Miss Elsner 
to give concerts oftener, for the items on her programme 
are always educational, by reason of their worth as com- 
positions and by the way in which they are performed. 
Melfort D’Alton, whose splendid voice grows sweeter and 
more powerful every day, gave us some fine selections 
from Schubert, Gounod, Lassen, Carl Bohm, and Kellie. 
Mrs. Stewart did not seem in good form ; but her rich, 
expressive contralto voice always gives great pleasure to 
her listeners. Carl Fuchs, solo ‘cellist, proved his 
wonderful versatility by his excellent performance of 
excerpts from Durante, Corelli, Mendelssohn, Popper, 
Elgar, Saint-Saéns, and Tschaikowsky. Miss Elsner’s 
ability as an interpreter of chamber music and 
accompanist is well known.—The eighth annual con- 
versazione of the Leinster section, I.S.M. on 
June 3rd, at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, gave 
an opportunity to the members of the section to air their 
latest compositions. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—Frau Cosima Wagner has sent an extraor- 
dinary circular to the 397 members of the German 
Reichstag, qualifying the statement made during the 
debate on copyright as exaggerated, namely, that her 
husband’s works yield a million marks (£50,000 sterling) 
per annum to his heirs ; but that, on the other hand, the 
alleged offer of this sum by an impresario for the exclu- 
sive right of performance of Parszfa/ all over the world 
for five years is below the mark. She solicits the exten- 
sion of the Parsifal copyright from 30 to 50 years, on the 
plea that Wagner had written the work for the Bayreuth 
stage only, and as a bequest to the German nation. It 
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would seem obvious, however, that the sooner it is given 
over to general performance the more effectually it will 
in this respect fulfil its avowed artistic purpose. 
Ernst Eduard Taubert, who has long ago made 
a name for himself as instrumental composer, gave a 
concert for the production of a plentiful selection of songs 
from his pen, which are noticeable for melodic charm 
and skilful characterization, and are likely to acquire 
many friends.—Sixty-one models have been sent in 
by the respective sculptors for the local Wagner monu- 
ment competition. 

'  Dresden.—I. J. Paderewsky’s first opera, Manru, was 
received with every token of success. The music is, if 
not very original or strikingly dramatic, fluently melo- 
dious and passionate, and the happily introduced gipsy 
strains are especially attractive. The effect culminates 
in the love duet at the conclusion of the second act. The 
third act requires compression. The performance of the 
difficult work, under Conductor Schuch, was magnificent, 
special distinction being also won by the soloists, Fri. 
Krull, Frau Krammer, MM. Scheidemantel and Anthes. 
Should the work not enjoy permanent success it will be 
the fault of the unsatisfactory libretto by Alfred Nossig. 

Leipzig—Dr. Max Abraham, late chief of the great firm 
of Peters, has bequeathed £20,000 sterling to the Peters 
Musical Library, founded and largely endowed by him- 
self. It may now be considered as secured on a perma- 
nent footing. 

Munich.—At a recent performance ot Fidelio the new 
conductor, Hermann Zumpe, made the experiment of play- 
ing the Leonore Overture No. 3 at the end as a kind of 
epitome of the work, It had been considered that the Over- 
ture in E should, according to Beethoven’s own idea, be 
given at the opening, whereas the performance of the great 
Overture in C before the second act weakens somewhat 
the effect of Florestan’s music, which follows. Zumpe’s 
intention was praiseworthy, but the result was hardly 
satisfactory. It may here be mentioned that the Overture 
in C, known as No. 2, but which is in reality the first in 
order of composition, was used at the first three perform- 
ances of the opera at Vienna in 1805. The great No. 3 
was played at the three representations given in 1806, 
and at the first performance in 1814, because the fourth 
in E was not ready. The Overture No. 1, which is a re- 
modelling of No. 2, was never performed with the opera. 
The performance ‘under notice was one of the finest lyric 
representations heard here for years, and the hoped for 
regeneration of our Royal opera under Zumpe’s musical 
direction, with E. von Possart as stage manager, seems 
happily to have become a fait accompli.—Schilling’s 
Orchestral Union, which is almost exclusively devoted 
to the production of unfamiliar works, brought forward a 
very fine Violin Concerto in E minor by Nardini, which 
bids fair to become a general favourite. It was excel- 
lently played by Vollnhals. Wilhelm Hausschild sang 
an air from Rameau’s Dardanus. An overture by Bach 
and the almost-forgotten Symphony in B flat written at 
the age of 17 by Franz Schubert were likewise in the pro- 
gramme. The young Russian composer and propagator of 
his national music N. v. Kasanli produced with great 
success M. Balakirew’s Symphony in C, Suite No. 2 by 
Tanéiew, “Sadko” by N. Rimsky-Korsakow, fragments 
from C. Cui’s opera Wilitam Ratcliff, and a Sinfonietta 
of his own composition. 

Frankfort o/M.—The development of musical life here 
is exemplified by the fact that during the season 1900-1 
thirty-six grand symphonic concerts were given, besides 

110 smaller orchestral concerts, six oratorios, and twenty- 
eight chamber music concerts, without counting a host of 


Cologne.—The seventy-eighth Lower Rhenish Festival 
was rendered particularly memorable by the programme 
of the first concert being arranged, in a sense, after 
Beethoven’s own fancy, for it comprised the same pieces 
chosen by the composer for his benefit concert on May 7, 
1824, at the Karnthnerthor Theatre of Vienna, viz., 
the overture “Zur Weihe des Hauses,” the “ Missa 
Solemnis” in D, and the Choral Symphony (No. 9). To 
be quite correct, of the Mass only the “ Kyrie,” “ Credo,” 
and “ Agnus Dei” were given at Vienna, and these had 
to be announced under the name of “ Hymnen,” by order 
of the Austrian police of infamous memory. The render- 
ing of these great works at Cologne, under Franz 
Wiillner’s direction was above praise. The chorus 
numbered 569, and the orchestra 153 executants. The 
vocal soloists were Mmes. Noordewier-Redingius, of 
Amsterdam, T. Koenen, Berlin, Dr. Ludwig Wiillner (son 
of the conductor), and V. Kloepfer, from Munich.— 
From August 4th to 6th the International Male Choral 
Competition of some 3,000 vocalists will be held here, 
for which numerous prizes, divided into four classes, will 
be given. 

'Worms.—At the second Hessian Musical Festival, 
which went off with great éc/a¢, the chorus consisted of 
400 voices, and the orchestra of seventy-five instru- 
mentalists, under the dd¢om of the local conductors, 
Kiebitz and Fried. Gernsheim, of Berlin. 

Heidelberg —The thirty-seventh meeting ot ‘‘ Ton- 
kiinstler,” which took place under the direction of Dr. 
Philipp Wolfrum, was attended by brilliant success. 
First rank among the orchestral novelties brought for- 
ward must be assigned to two very fine works, “ The 
Swan of Tuenela” and “Lemmin Kainen,” by the 
distinguished Finnish composer Jean Sibelius. A 
spirited scherzo, “ Youthful Frolicks,” by a young novice, 
Otto Naumann, displays much talent and skill. Buta 
suite, entitled “Fairytale,” by Josef Suk (second violin 
of the Bohemian Quartet), suffers by its separation from 
the drama for which it is written. Still less interesting 
proved a violin and pianoforte sonata by Oskar Posa 
(composer of some clever songs), which was played by 
Karl Hoffmann (leader of the above-mentioned Bohemian 
Quartet) and the composer. 

Kénigsberg.—A secular cantata, “Spring and Love,” by 
Georg Hartmann, obtained a decided success. 

Ulm.—The Choral Union “ Liederkranz,” which has 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation, 
is the direct descendant of the last school of the 
“ Meistersinger” which had continued to exist until 
the 30’s of last century; and which included twelve 
“ singmasters,” who cultivated the art of singing in 
accordance with the ancient traditional rules. The 
school was attended for the last time on August roth, 
1832, and in 1836 a vocal festival with historical pro- 
cession was given by 1,100 singers. But it was felt 
that the time for those old-fashioned tenets had run 
out, and the “Liederkranz” was appointed successor 
to the ancient corporation. The last of the “Meister- 
singer” died here, in the person of the grave-digger 
Best, in 1876, after the “ Liederkranz ” had already existed 
during half a century. A monument placed on his tomb 
bears the inscription: “Here rests Germany’s last 

Meistersinger.” 

Vienna.—The Imperial Opera is enjoying a long spell 
of financial prosperity under Gustav Mahler’s direction. 
Wagner had again the lion’s share in this propitious 
result, his works being nearly always given to sold-out 
houses. During last season the /Videlungen cycle was 
given six times, and the Meistersinger eight times. 





artists’, Popular, and other less important concerts. 


Besides these the biggest “draws” were recordéd by 
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Il Trovatore, Carmen, and Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba, 
with its gorgeous new mise en scéne. Gounod’s Faust 
has reached its 4ooth representation at the same theatre. 
The first formance took place at the old house in 
1862. Roméo et Juillette was performed only seventy- 
three times, Mirezile twice, Philémon et Baucis twenty- 
four, and Le Tribut de Zamora twenty-five times. No 
other opera by Gounod was given here.—The earthly 
remains of the late director and conductor of the 
Imperial Opera, Wilhelm Jahn (d. 1900), have, by 
resolution of the Municipal Council, been transferred to 
a grave of honour in the Central Cemetery, the resting 
place of Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, and a host of 
others distinguished in art and letters.—A novel sort of 
enterprise has been designed by the new directors of the 
historic “ Theater an der Wien,” which had closed its 
doors some time ago for lack of public support. It is to 
have no company of its own, but is to be opened as a 
kind of international stage for special contracts by 
local and foreign companies, which, with the present 
“starring” system, may have some chances of success. 
—The above-named Gustav Mahler having—this time 
irrevocably—resigned his post as conductor of the 
famous Philharmonic Concerts, Joseph Hellmesberger 
has been appointed with sixty-six votes, against twenty- 
three for Schalk, of the Imperial Opera; and one (!) 
vote for Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe.—After conducting 
two performances of Verdi’s “ Requiem,” on behalf of the 
Milan Verdi Monument Fund, P. Mascagni once more 
electrified the audience by his southern temperament 
and attractive personality at a farewell concert. Brahms 
liked his spirited conducting, and used to say, “ He is 
like a gipsy at his music.” Before his departure the 
Italian composer was presented, by Count Nigra, the 
Italian Ambassador, with a ddfon which Rossini had 
used during the last years of his musical activity.—The 
lately deceased Nestor of Austrian musicians, Gottfried 
von Preyer, who was also a keen judge of painting, 
left a collection of pictures, including some by Hans 
Holbein, jun., Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, 
etc., valued at about one million florins. By Preyer’s 
will the proceeds of the sale by public auction are to be 
applied to the foundation of an orphanage. 

Salzburg.—The “ Mozarteum” will give, from 5th to 
gth August, a grand musical festival on the plan of the 
Mozart Centenary Celebration of 1891. It will include 
two orchestral, one chamber concert, and two perform- 
ances of Don Fuan in the new Town Theatre. Court 
Kapellmeister Jos. Hellmesberger will conduct the 
Vienna Philharmonic Band, and some distinguished 
vocal and instrumental soloists will appear. 

Trieste—The town theatre, “Teatro Nuovo,” now 
“Teatro Verdi,” has celebrated the centenary of its 
inauguration on 21st April, 1801, when J. Simon Mayr’s 
Ginevra of Scotland was given for the first time. By 
way of commemoration, the overture and two airs, 
together with a biography of the composer and a critical 
study of the opera, have been published by C. Schmid]. 

Czernowitz (Bucowina).—A very warm reception was 
accorded to an opera Mosoul Ciocdrian, written in 
Roumanian, with music by I. Flondor. 

Lemberg (Austrian Poland). — Sensational success 
attended the premiére here of I. J. Paderewski’s opera 
Manru. No fewer than sixty laurel wreaths, besides two 
silver wreaths presented by the municipality and a per- 
fect shower of flowers from the boxes, were bestowed 
upon the national composer. 

Paris.—Théodore Dubois was, after the expiration of 
the regulation five years of tenure of office, reappointed 
director of the Conservatoire.—A. Sujol, of the Opéra 





Comique, has been chosen as Professor of Solfeggio 
Singing at this famous school; whilst A. Catherine goes 
thence as vocal director to the Grand Opéra, a position 
which he had previously held at the Renaissance 
Theatre.—Paul Taffanel has, for reasons of health, 
handed in his resignation as orchestral-conductor of the 
said Conservatoire, and Alfred Capus, author of the huge 
dramatic success La Veine, has by the Minister of 
Fine Arts been elected a member of this famous 
institute. —Ysaye and Pugno introduced at one of their 
joint concerts a violin and pianoforte sonata, Op. 21, a 
work of considerable merit, by Lazzari—The celebrated 
pianist E. Risler produced at his highly successful 
French” Recital, with the assistance of Cortot, a charm- 
ing “ Caprice Mélancolique,” by Hahn, for two pianofortes. 
—The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Arthur 
Nikisch, gave five concerts, at which, in particular, two 
quasi novelties for Paris, Brahms’ 1st Symphony in C 
minor and Liszt’s “ Tasso” were, as well as the Wagner 
selection, received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 

Rouen.—La Vision de Facob, by Marcel Dupré, aged 
16, pupil of his father and of the celebrated organist 
Guilmant, met with a very favourable reception. The 
youthful composer has already for four years held the 
post of organist at the church of Saint-Vivien. 

Clermont (Oise).—The choral society “La Clermontoise” 
has celebrated the fortieth anniversary of its foundation. 
A chorus of 300 voices took part in the sacred and 
secular performances. 

Brussels.—The last Ysaye concert—without Ysaye— 
was devoted to some compositions by Vincent d’Indy 
and Guy Ropartz, who both conducted their own works, 
which included a very clever symphony by the last 
named and d’Indy’s fantasia on a “ Théme montagnard ” 
for piano, splendidly played by Arthur de Greef, with 
orchestral accompaniments. 

Montreux.—The programmes of the thirty orchestral 
concerts given during the past season under Oskar 
Jittner’s direction included no fewer than 30 sym- 
phonies (of which 6 for the first time), 17 symphonic 
poems (8 first time), 51 overtures (8 first time), and 26 
other works (Io first time). The greatest success was 
achieved by Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, and Brahms. 

Bergen.—A monument executed by the sculptor, Prof. 
Stephan Sinding (brother of the well known composer 
Christian) in memory of Ole Bornemann Bull, the 
“ Paganini of the North,” and master in composition of 
a far greater master than himself, Edvard Grieg, has 
been inaugurated here, where he was born in 1810. 
A choral work, specially written for this occasion and 
conducted by Grieg, was performed by 300 vocalists. 
Ole Bull scored extraordinary triumphs both in Europe 
and America. He received the freedom of New York and 
other American cities, and bya resolution of the Senate 
at Washington he was presented with a golden crown 
and with another by the city of San Francisco. A 
monument was erected in his honour at Minneapolis. 
He earned millions of dollars, but gave nearly all away in 
charities, including a huge sum of money in 1852 in pay- 
ment of a tract of land for the foundation of a free and 
independent Norwegian colony in America. He also 
founded the first Norwegian theatre. He died in 1880 
in reduced circumstances, a few months after his return 
in ill health from America, at Lysoen, near Bergen. He 
received a princely funeral. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson and 
E. Grieg spoke at his grave. 

St. Petersburg.—By order of the Czar collections for a 
monument to the late Glinka, to which he himself has 
contributed a large sum, have been started all over 
Russia. Too much honour, some might think, on behalf 
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of a composer whose works have failed to hold the stage, 


at all events outside Russia, even at this comparatively 
early date. 

Milan.—The society of the Salle Perosi, which started 
with a capital of 250,000 frs.. shows on its first 
balance-sheet a net loss of 34,073'85 frs. The perform- 
ances cost 57,428°34 frs., against receipts 28,621'18 frs. 
How could it be expected otherwise ?—A prize of 3,000 
fis., besides the full copyright of the work, has been 
offered by A. Bertelli & Co. here for the best “ Life of 
Verdi.” It must be written in Italian for this special 
occasion and in popular style, in order to serve as an 
incitement for youthful students to diligent work, patriot- 
ism, and charity. It must fill at least 300 pages (8vo.) 
of ordinary type. The competition remains open until 
January 27th, 1903, the second anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death.—According to the Zvovatore, it is very 
little known that Rossini made bis dédu¢ as musical com- 
poser at Bologna on August 11th, 1808, at the age of 
16, with the cantata // pianto d’ Armonia per la morte 
d’Orfeo, which had been written in the preceding 
month of July.—The “ Milanese Ladies’ Circle Gaetana, 
Agnesi” has opened a singular exhibition, consisting of 
relics of celebrated Italian women — Giuditta Pasta, 
Caterina Lipparini, and others. 

Rome.—A Mass for three choruses, representing the 
angels, the militant and the suffering Church, by Pater 
Pierbattista da Falconara, which is written in severe style, 
produced a very favourable impression. It was executed 
under the composer’s conductorship by a chorus of 130, 
including 60 children for the chorus of angels. 

Turin,—A little two-part opera Don Bosco Fanciullo, by 
Attilio Garlaschi, met with a friendly reception. 

Naples.—Vittorio Veneziani has carried off the Bellini 
prize of 600 frs. offered by the local Conservatorio for a 
symphonic poem. 

Brescia.—-Ce/este, one of those one-act “blood-and- 
thunder ” effusions now in fashion, met with some measure 
of success. 

Catania.—In connection with the forthcoming Bellini 
Jubilee celebration the committee has opened a threefold 
prize competition for a string quartet, a song, and a piano- 
forte work for two or four hands. The prizes consist of 
medals, diplomas, and honourable mention. 

Casalbuttano, where Bellini wrote his Vorma, will, like 
i celebrate the 1ooth anniversary of the composer’s 

Irth, 

Madrid.—A signal success was scored by a new Zarzuela, 
La Buenaventura, music by Vives and Guervos. 

Jassy (Roumania).—After a long search for the legiti- 
mate heirs of the tenor Tamberlick, the lucky possessor 
of a fine “ Ut diése de poitrine,” who died in 1889 without 
leaving a will, it has at last been ascertained that he was 
born here, and that his real name was Nikita Torna. 
Several claimants to the estate have come forward. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY F. Frost, able musical critic (Weekly 
Dispatch, Academy, Atheneum, and Standard). He 
was for many years organist of the Chapel Royal, Savoy ; 
resigning in 1891. In 1881 he contributed “ Schubert” 
to the Great Musicians Series, and, as an enthusiastic 
admirer of Wagner, he delivered lectures on the master’s 
art-works at the Musical Association, London Wagner 
Society, etc. —- ARTHUR COMBALET, well known as 
Cobalet, born at Bordeaux, eminent baritone of the 
Opéra Comique, Paris ; aged 46.—LEON GARNIER, dis- 
tinguished government official, and at the same time 
litterato ; from 1865 to 1899 a prominent member of the 


staff of the L’Europe Artiste, Paris, aged 64.—BENNO 
VON TEMPSKY, Court Kapell neister at Detmold, born at 
Berlin. — VINCENZ MULLER, musical professor and 
composer; died aged 80 at Wihring, near Vienna.— 
HEINRICH JACOBSEN, for a quarter of a century 
professor of the violin at the Berlin Hochschule, pupil 
of Ferd. David and Jos. Joachim, born in Schleswig- 
Holstein, aged 50.— HENRY JOS. VINCENT (correctly 
Winzenh6rlein), born in 1829 at Theilheim, near Wiirz- 
burg. For many years a favourite tenor on numerous 
lyric stages, composer of the opera Die Bettlerin 
and other works. He became, however, chiefly famous 
through his book on a new musical system (1862) 
and on a new style of piano (1874), which helped to 
start the Janko keyboard. He died at Vienna. — 
GEORG VIERLING, born at Frankenthal in 1820, distin- 
guished composer of chamber music, oratorios, cantatas, 
songs, founder in 1857 and director of the first Berlin 
Bachverein. — Madame ANGELA TEJA-UNIA, pianist, 
teacher of Queen Marguerita of Italy and of Princess 
Clotilde, wife of Prince Napoléon. — FRIED. AUG. 
BUNZLI, born 1820 at Ziiricb, renowned violin professor 
for half a century, at Rheims.—WILHELM PFEIFFER, 
born at Berlin in 1821, esteemed pianist, teacher, con- 
ductor and composer.—CHARLES KENSINGTON SALA- 
MAN, aged 87, pupil of Charles Neate and Dr. Crotch, 
set to music odes of Horace, Catullus, and Anacreon in 
the original text. He wrote the Jubilee ode for the 
Shakespearian Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon in 1830.— 
LAIDLAW (Anna Robena), pianist, born at Bretton, 
Yorkshire, in 1819. She played in Germany in 1834. 
Schumann dedicated to her his Phantasiestiicke, 
Op. 12,.—GUSTAV CORNELIUS GURLITT. This bene- 
factor to young musicians died at Altona, his birth- 
place, on the 17th of June, at the ripe age of eighty-one. 
His teachers were Johann Peter Rud. Reinecke, father 
of Professor Reinecke, an excellent musician, who in 
1834 published an elementary instruction book, and 
C. E. F. Weyse, a native of Altona, of which city his 
grandfather had been cantor. Gurlitt was ‘ Armee- 
musikdirektor ” during the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, 
and in 1864 was appointed organist of the Haup:kirche 
at Altona, which post he occupied up to his death. 
In 1874 he was named “ Koniglich Preussischer Musik- 
direktor.” The composer lived a quiet life, teaching and 
composing. He wrote an opera (Schetk Hassan), two 
operettas (Die Rdmische Mauer and —_— Sanszto), 
orchestral and chamber works, but he chiefly devoted 
himself to educational pianoforte music, much of which 
is known far and wide. We may specially names 
“The Album-leaves for the Young,” a series of twenty 
short tone-pieces with attractive titles ; and the “Album 
pour la Jeunesse,” containing twenty morceaux mélodiques. 
Then mention should also be made of the thirty- 
five “Etudes faciles, sans Octaves” (Op. 130), and 
the two sets of “Etudes Mélodiques” (Op. 131 and 
Op. 132), which form admirable preparation for Stephen 
Heller, and the charming ‘‘ Marionette” and “Con- 
medietta” Overtures, which appeared in many arrange- 
ments.—In the notice of PREYER in our Jast issue, the 
last sentence should read: Schubert, at the instigation 
of Preyer, had (four) lessons from Sechter. 
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OVELTIES of Novelties of Augener & Co. 
. published within the last quarter (continued). 
AUGENER & Co. dion Violin and Pianof rte (conti Z). a a 
published within the last quarter. HANDEL, Largo. Aria, “Ombra mai fu,” ar- 
° . ranged by R. Hofmann _..., 26 
Designed, engraved, and printed in England. HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Piezes, 
Paper of English manufacture, a a and Concert- Pieces for Violin Solo 
‘ with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged in pro- 
Nunter. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). $. @, gressive order, carefully marked and annotated :— 
BACH, J. S. Aria from the fourth Partita. Edited 11480a Book Xa. Concert-Pieces in the Po! typhonie style 
an ‘fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. CC. ... wo Im by Bach and Ernst : ao Ss 
— 2 Bourrées, from the 3rd Suite, for Violoncello. 114805 Book Xé, Concert-Pieces in "the virtuoso style by 
Arranged and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. C.... 2 6 Ernst and Paganini ... o' St Ie 
—— Sarabande from the first French Suite. Edited 11480c Book Xe (Supplement to Books a ont 5). Concert- 
and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom, C, ... « I= Pieces in the virtuoso style by Moszkowski and 
— Siciliano from the 4th Sonata, for Violin and Vieuxtemps <a ee 
Pianoforte, arranged and fingered by Eric Kuhl- 7547 RIES, FERD. 3 Sonatinas (Emile Thomas) net I 6 
aneuuee. a “STEENDALE. feades * —| 7572 SCHMITT, J. 2 Sonatinas, (Emile Thomas) net 1 — 
ondeau 4 la 
Polonaise. Op. 37. C. ... ¢. 4—- 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. Holiday March. 4 — INSTRUMENTAL, 
Waltz. Easy piece $= HANDEL. Largo. Aria, ‘‘Ombra_mai_ fu,” ar- 
6177 GURLITT,C. 39 Melodious Pieces ‘for Beginners. ranged for 2 Violins and Piano by R. Hofmana .. 3 — 
Op. 227. C.... ee 2 6 HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
HANDEL, G. F. Largo. Aria, “Ombra mai fu,” Sn eS Rea Sew 
arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. ww 3 
_— The same. Easy arrangement by E. Pauer. C. x — | 118075 oa positions (difficult), he ‘a 
8181 HILLIGER, H. 10 Studies, introductory to those P = a a 
of J. B. Cramer, A. Schmitt, etc. Revised, 11808s Book VIII. Duets in all positions (very asia, : 
phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer. C. net — 6 by F. Ries and Hauptmann : se r 6 
8191 KIEL, F. 1r2Canons, Op 1 CG. ... ae Ret x — | £18095 Book IX. Concert Duets by Spohr and H. Ries. a € 
oe . ne 
6519 KOHLER, L. Mechanical and Technical Piano- 11810s Book X. Concert Duets by Spohr .. ... met r 6 
-Y - = or tod eceeienald tp te aaa a, Berceuse, —* for Violoncello 
Kuhlstrom. C. Complete ia = aw? and Planoforte —.. amr 
6519a-¢ The same, in 3 books each, net § — VOCAL MUSIC 
THUMER, 0. New School of Studies: A Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 4242) — P. f ned te oy ne + Chorus oma 
the most elementary up to concert standard ; oth sponte — y LE peor) Se 4 
selected, edited, and fingered. C. :— 4244 e same, in Tonic Sol-fa notation ... met — 2 
660r Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. CONRADI, A. Heart's Darling under the Vine- 
— Espen Burgmiiller, Lemoine, - spread Roof. Serenade (Standchen) Song :— 
uverno sas 
No, 1, in c (Germania, No. 665) 3> 
6602 BooklII. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kohler, a 
Czerny, Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, »» 2, in A flat (Germania, No. 666), oS 
Loeschhorn, and M. Lee e) .. net I — HATTON, J. L. To Anthea, who may command 
6603 Book III. Higher Elementary ‘Grade, Series I. (24 himanything. Song. InF,£,andD ... each 4— 
Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Loesch- 8888 HORROCKS, A. E, Six Action Songs. The words 
wl gh Lemoine, Heller, Burgmiiller, = ; by May Gillington. In Staff and Tonic Sol-fa P 
. «ne a otation es w. mt =— 
0 dott, Deneoy, 1, Grade, Series, I toqt MACKENZIE, A.C. “Three of Shakespeare's 
: s ° Sonnets (‘* en in Disgrace," ‘‘ The Forwar 
lezki, Mayer, Hiinten, Heller, and a — Violet,” “ Shall I compare thee”). Op. so. 4to 
6 : : net 2— 
6605@ Book Va. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series I. 
(20 Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Loesch- MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. A_ Song- Garland. 
horn, A. Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller) ... net 1 — Op. 32. (Swedish Love Song ; Evening Song ; 
65055 Book Vé. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series I. Chansonnette ; aud The Streamlet.) 4to:— 
(20 Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalk- 8915 For Soprano or Tenor... « ww. Ret 2— 
brenner, Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. 8916 For Contralto or Baritone “a we net 2— 
vais tee Toesehorn, ang E Pauef). net 1 —| 8959 SCHUBERT, FR. The Shepherd on the Rock. 
S, CHARLES. Rondoletto. Op. 18, Edited (Der Hirt auf dem Felsen.) Song with Pianoforte 
and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. C, ... «- §— and Clarinet (or Violoncello) accompaniment, 
PIANOFORTE DUET. Op. 129. F.andG. 4to .. “se -. net I— 
6963¢ — CARL, Miniature Sonata, in B minor. BOOK ON MUSIC. 
pe ie al 10103 PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Catechism of Music. 
ORGAN. Cr. 8vo, Second Edition ... os -. met 2— 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia. <A series of trans- 
criptions :— 
No. 8. A. Strelezki. Nocturno in A 3 —| AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W.; 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


11311a-dARIOSTI, A. 6 Sonatas (Lezioni) for Viola d'amore, 
transcribed by G, Saint-George, Nos, 1 and 2, in 
D; 3, in E minor; 4,inD .., +. each, net 








22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. ; and 


Also to be had through 





6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Wores IN AUGENER’S EbITion. 
Demy 8vo. 


A 's 





ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 2 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 


Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublii and Dublin 13th and 
Professor of Music in the Universi “4 Dublin. 


No. 
g182. 























Edition. With Analytical Index ... s/- 
918d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately -/6 
98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 

AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition... ... ... 2/- 
982% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 

“HARMONY: ITS er AND engee 

Sixth Edition... 1/6 
98% KEY TO THE ADDITION AL EXER. 

CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition  .., 2/6 
9183. OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Seventh a 

With Analytical Index... s/- 
91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Counterpoint, Strict and Free” -/6 
984 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 

“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 

Melodies and a ome ” a hoes 

Edition és 2/6 
9184. OUBLE COUNTERPOINT ‘AND 

CANON. By EBENEZER eoerninns aeaaes 

Edition. With Analytical Index me s/- 
9184a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Renmneiee - nr -/16 
ots, PRUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 

* Fourth Edition. With Analytical Index . s/- 
918s5@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to“ Fugue”... -/6 
986. FUGAL ANALYSIS: A co to 

“Fugue.” Being a Collection of pees ashe into —- and 

Analyzed. Second Edition ‘ s/- 
ue M USICAL FORM. By Epenezer Prout. 

Fourth Edition, with Analytical Index ... . sl- 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” -/6 
oss, A PPLIED FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 

Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... . 5gi- 
ty, "HE ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I., The  -~taamaanctaing of the SERENE, 

Second Edition sl- 
9190. Vol. IL., ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. “Second 

ition ° sl- 
“ A grand result of labori h, p se opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 


Mupical Standard, May 9th, 1892. 

“ It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 

° The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a -considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve rane recognition, It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not ony thorough but, to use a modern expression, 

‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr. Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without being Poo yt never fails to see that which is practical 
and useful through the medium of that which h 1 or —Musical 
sews, May 13th, 1892. 

.-..As text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubtless 
pal the position of standard works.”—Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 
‘All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become 
standard oe in this and other countries.”—Bristol Times, October 21st, 1893. 
— the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
Weebly Dispaee January 7th, 1894. 

** The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s uation might be ‘* Musical instruction made easy.’ 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modern, ithout the trouble and expense 
entailed in the purchase and study of the scores.” thenaum, April 14th, 1894. 

“... The most pesomoal series of text-books oa the subjects of musical 
nents ever placed befor the public.” —Atieneum, August gth, 1890. 

- A monumental series of educational works.”—Ashenaum. 


In its =a 6 an epoch-~ pampey | if not an epoch-making achievement. . 

Me. ‘Prout’s * Applied Forms’ is one of the es series of student’s books pub- 
by a Avene. and of this series I am inclined to 

aluable. . His book is a mine of information.” ~ Saturday R 





d it as the most 
, Oct, rath, 1895, 


AUGENER & eo 7m — Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
Newgate Street, London, 


FRANKLIN PETERSON’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 
LEMENTS OF MUSIC. 6th Edition. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9x9. Bound, net, 1s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THEORY. A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended 
~ re Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9192. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
IANIST’S HANDBOOK. 
A Theoretic oon to Practice. 


RT L 
scone EDITION. 
's Edition, Ban! gee Cr. 8v0o. Bound, net, 1s. 6d, 


hapter I, The Pian 
. Technical Studies. Practice of 








A 


Vil. ality. 
VIII. Musical arsing. What is the Key? 

IX. Fingering. 
X. Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 

XI. Ornaments and Grace Notes. 

“The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
notabilia that a competent teacher would be likely to oor to a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching. The points are stated with that, clearness 
and simplicity which marked the author's ‘ Elements of Music,’ and will 
certainly be helpful to any student who cares enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
treated with a just sympathy from the a s standpoint: the remarks 
on part-playing are particularly good. e are glad also to see that the 





subjects of sight reading and committing pieces to memory are not 
forgotten.” — University Correspondent, April, 1899. 
PART II. 
Augener's Edition, No. 10102. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Chapter XII. Sones. -Sulpeee or Themes. 
XIII. The Variation 
XIV. Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing. 
XV. LS ner sor ye XVI. Imitation and Canon. 
XVII. Musical Form. XVIII. Musical Forms, 
XIX, Sonata. XX. Second Movement of a Sonata 
XXI. Third Movement of a Sonata, 
XXII is Movement of a Sonata. 
XXIII uartet-—S ymphony—Concerto, 
XXIV: Other Instrumental Forms. XXV. Fugue. 
XXVI., XXVII.. History of Music. 


“* Composition, form, and history form the contents of this Second Part. 
Every wae? & the pianoforte who cares enough about his work to wish 
to understand the plan and structure of the pieces he plays, and to know 
something of the places in history of the classical composers, should cer- 
tainly procure a “-¢ The examples are all taken from gg that 
the student is likely to meet with in the first few years of his work 
sonata form is rented very fully; and all the ices in ordinar use, 
both structural and contrapuntal, are well brought out. Several short 
complete of diffe types are fully analysed. Although the 
examples are mostly taken from pianoforte coeeenion, the work will be 
useful to others besides those who make the pianoforte their principal 
study; as it brings together in a compact form a mass of information that 
no musician should neglect, but which he m ght otherwise have to glean 
Srom a number of text-books.”’—University Correspondent, May, 1900. 

‘* The volume under review is a clever, original, and exceedingly service- 
able publication. Nothing, for instance, will be found wanting in the 
matter of clearness of statement. The several chapters on form, etc., are 
really quite attractive reading. They would succeed in interesting anyone 
with aloes of great music.”—Musical Standard, February roth, 1900. 








ATECHISM OF MUSIC. Second Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. ro103.. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 2s. 

“Mr. Franklin Peterson, whose previous contributions to the educationa 
literature of music are familiar to students and teachers, has prepared a new 
handbook entitled ‘A Catechism of Music.’ The method pursued is that of 
question and answer. The writer follows the natural order in musical in- , 
struction, beginning with the simplest facts regarding notation, tempo, 
scales, &c., and working on to modulation, ornamentation, and phrasing. 
It is essentially a practical book, written by a teacher who has learned by 
experience the needs and difficulties of students, and who knows how to put 
things simply, lucidly, and accurately, and as such it may be commended to 
the attention both of teachers and of taught. Without professing to be in 
any way exhaustive, it contains power to equip anyone with a good work- 
ing knowledge of the essentials of musical knowledge. In formulating the 
questions and answers Mr, Peterson has not forgotten the needs of students 
preparing for examination. Altogether the ‘Catechism’ may be welcomed 
as a thoroughly serviceable manual.” —7he Scotsman, October 22nd, 1900. 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regeft Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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ALAESTRA. 
A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for 
VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 


arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated 
Rn: sy ERNST HEIM. 

— BOOK I. re 
11471@ Boox Ia oe ee ee ° ee I— 


Contents.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, 
Reinecke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first 
position, by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 
114715 Book IB ee oe ee ee P Pe - we 
9 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first position by Moffat, 
Heim, Reinecke, and Gurlitt, 
11471¢ Book Ic. SupptemMENT To Books Aands .. ee . I 
Piece on the open strings by Bordogni, and 9 easy Pieces 
in the easiest keys by Moffat, Ritter, Concone, Stephen 
Heller, Volkmann, Laubach, etc, 


BOOK II. 


11472@ Book Ila .. +“ és “s - ee “e . I— 
ContTenTs.—Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in 
the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. 
Hofmann. 
11472 Book IIs de ee ee os es ee ee -. I— 
Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in the first posi- 
tion, by R. Hofmann, Handel, and L. Nicole. Occurrence 
of easy Counle-ctoppine. chords, and easy ornaments, by 
Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. 
11472¢ Book IIc, SuprLement To Books a and B.. ee - t= 
Pieces by Wolfermanm, Stephen Heller, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreuz, and Kullak. 
BOOK III. 
114734 Boox Illa .. ee es ee eo ee oe . I 
Contents.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first 
. position ; Occurrence of chords, double-stopping, and orna- 
ments: 3 Pieces by Saint-George and J. S. Bac Employ- 
ment of the half position: 3 Pieces by Gurlitt, Reinecke, 
and Scotson Clark. 
114736 Boox IIIs... ee oe +e “a ee es . I 
Employment of the half position : 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch 
and Schubert. Second pon changing from first to 
second position: 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson 
Clark, and Senaillé, 
11473¢ Boox IIIc. SuppLement To Books a and 5 es ee 
Pieces by Wolfermann, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, 
Loeschhorn, and A. Krug. 


BOOK IV. 
11474@ Book IVa .. oe ee aa oe ee ay -. I 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and 
third position without Portamento: Pieces by J. S. Bach and 
Veracini. ng between first and third positions with Porta- 
mento: Pieces by Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz 
Lachner. 
114746 Book IVs... ee “a si i “ ‘ oo t= 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first, 
second, and third positions: Pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and 
Ignaz Lachner, Change between the half, first, second, and 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn, 


11474¢ Book 1Vc, SuprLeMENT To Books a and B ee +. I 
Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Bériot, H. Ries, and 
N, W. Gade. 
BOOK V. 
114754 Book Va oe oe ae 


Pieces with change from first to fourth position, by Lachner, 
Gurlitt, Hofmann, and Moffat, Piece with change from first 
to fifth position, by Lully. 
114758 > ee 7 de Ne t's - oi -. I 
ieces up to the position, by Spohr, Geminiani 
Mozart, and Handel. : ; 


11475¢ Book Vc. SupPLEMENT TO Books A and B.. ee oo IX 
Pieces by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. 
BOOK VI. 


11476@ Book VIa a “ Pr ee oe ea “ ee 
Pieces up to the sixth position, by Max Brauer, C. Gurlitt, 
and J. S. Bach. 
114765 ~~ Be i . os 2” oe we 
ieces up to the seventh position, Tho R. 
Orlando Morgan, and J. Hoffmann. » by —_ 
11476¢ Book Vic. SuppLemMENT To VIA and B.. ee ee oe 
Pieces by C. Ersfeld, C. Gurlitt, B. Molique, M. Hauser, 
and A. Strelezki, 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street, W.; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


} 


ALAESTRA. 


A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for VIOLIN SOLO with PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 
arranged by ERNST HEIM (continued) : 
— BOOK VII. a 
11477@ Book VIIa .. es ee ee “ ee ee . I= 
Pieces up to the thirteenth position by A, Strelezki, P. 
Rode, de Angelis, and A, Moffat, 
114776 Book VIIB, .. eo ee a. da “e t= 
Pieces up to the thirteenth position by Beethoven, 
Baillot, de Angelis, and G, Papini. 
11477¢ Book VIIc. Supptement To Books a and B .. oe a 
Pieces by Molique, Mazas, and de Beriot. 


BOOK VIII. 
11478@ Book VIlIa .. ee os ae os ee oe -. I 
Concert Piece with employment of staccato, by Spohr. 
Concert pieces with employment of springing bow, by Bach 
and Paganini. 





114786 Book VIIIs P ee . se Pe ee . I 
Concert pieces with octave ges by Nosh ki and 
Coleridge-Taylor. Concert Pieces with double-stop and 
chord passages by Beethoven and J. Hoffmann, 
11478¢ Book VIIIc. SuppLement To Books A and B ee o t= 
Concert Pieces by David, Vieuxtemps, Sauret and Wien- 
iawski. 
BOOK IX. 
11479@ BookIXa_.... ee ee - - « ee .- I= 
Concert Sonatas in classical style by Leclair and Tartini. 
114796 Book IXs ee . I= 


Concert Pieces in modern style by Ernst and Spohr. 
11479¢ Book IXc. SurpLement To BooksAandsB.. ..  .. 
Concert Pieces in modern style by Wieniawski, Nicodé, 
and Vieuxtemps. 
BOOK X. 


11480@ Book Xa eee co we es oe ee . 

Concert Pieces in the Polyphonic style by Bach and Ernst. 

114806 BookXS5 .. ws | we ee ée oa ar 

Concert Pieces in the virtuoso style by Ernst and Paganini. 

Book Xe. SurryLeMENT TO Booxs a and B.. es - 

Concert Pieces in the virtuoso style by Moszkowski and 
Vieuxtemps. 


The ‘‘ Palaestra” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim’s “ Gradus 
ad Parnassum,” To each book of the “‘ Gradus”’ there is a corresponding 
one of the *‘ Palaestra.” 


11480c 


‘The pieces in these tomes, dealing with the fourth and fifth positions, 
are both useful and attractive. Classical as well as modern composers are 
duly represented, so that Lully, Bach, Handel, and Mozart are found in 
company with Spohr, Gade, Liszt, and other moderns, and, age notwith- 
standing, present a strong and healthy appearance.”—Dazly, Telegraph, 
October 13th, 1899. 


“We have already noticed the earlier books of the ‘ Palaestra’ series of 
pieces for violin solo with pianoforte accompaniment, edited by E. Heim. 
Books VIIIa, VIIIs, and VIIIc have recently appeared, containing Concert 
Pieces, among them the expressive Adagio from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto ; 
Beethoven’s Romance; Bach’s Preludio from his Sixth Sonata, with 
Sch ’s pianoforte accompani which, though clever, would never- 
theless scarcely have commended itself to Bach ; also Paganini’s formidable- 
looking Moto Perpfetuo. The student has, however, been gradually led up 
to these pieces, This comprehensive series, when completed, will prove 
most valuable to students.” thenaum, November roth, rgoo. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 








WE Squire's 
° PETITS MORCEAUX 
pour le Violoncelle (dans la 1iére position), avec accompagnement du 
iano. Op. 16. 
No. 1, Triste ; 2, Joyeuse; 3, * Plaisir ; 4, Le Bonheur; 5, L’Innocence. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 7754. Price, net 2s. 
(* See Our Music Pages.) . 
ALBUM DE MORCEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 
pour le Violoncelle, avec accompagnement du Piano. Op. 20, 
Augener’s Edition, No. 77554, 4. Two Books, each, net 1s. 

“ They are, of course, admirably written for the instrument of which the 
composer is a master, while from the point of view ofabstract music they are 
by no means to be despised. Another little volume by Mr. Squire is devoted 
to five short pieces for the ‘cello in the first position." — The Daily Telegraph, 
May 28th, 1901. 

AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, Londen, W. ; 22, Newgate Street ; 








and 6, New Burlington Street, 
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NEW VIOLIN WORK. QUITE ELEMENTARY, 


THE ABECEDARIAN 
IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 


45 Elementary Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, transcribed and arranged in progressive order by 


ERNST HEIM. 


BOOK I. Edition No 11461a. Net, ts, 


(25 Pieces to be played on the & string, on the A string, on the a and E 
strings, and on the D string.) 


BOOK II. Edition No. 114614. Net, 1s, 


(20 Pieces to be played on p and A strings, on D, A, and £ strings, on the 
G string, on G and p strings, on the D, G, and A strings, and on all 4 strings.) 


** Another antes work is Ernst Heim’s ‘Abecedarian in Violin 
Playing,’ Books I. and II., which contain forty-five elementary pieces. 
Commencing with little tunes to be played on one string only, there follow 
some in which two or more are employed, and finally all four strings are 
made use of. Transcriptions from various masters, as well as folk-tunes and 
dance movements, are included among the pieces on all four strings.”’— 
The Daily Telegraph, December 24th, 190. 

‘“*E. Heim’s ‘ Abecedarian’ is a very practical bouk for beginners.” — 
The Times, March 30th, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, wetter Street, E.C. 





LE COUPPEY’S 
« CELEBRATED “COURS DE PIANO.” 


ELEMENTARY AND PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 


sd. 

1. ABC of the Pianoforte. Method for i New Edition, 
with English Text ove net 4— 
2. L'Alphabet. 25 very easy Studies ove eke 6— 
3. Le Progrés. 25 easy Studies ... eo 0 se ove 6 — 
4. Le Rhythme. 25 Studies without Octaves . on 6 — 
5. L'Agilité. 25 progressive Studies 6— 
6. Preface to Czerny’s “‘ Velocity.” 15 Seedies 6 — 
7- Le Style. 25 Studies ; 7 6 
8. La Difficulté, 15 Studies for the development of the fingers 6 — 
9. Ecole du Mécanisme, 15 Exercises ... sei ses : 7 6 
10. La Virtuosité. 50 difficult Exercises .. 5— 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New idliniiel Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London. 





CANONS (im Kammersty]) 
for the Pianoforte by 
FRIEDRICH KIEL. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 8191. Price, net 1s, 

“The scholastic works which issue at such a rate from the teeming press 
of Messrs, Augener do much to encourage the hope that technical execution 
and musical erudition are making rapid progress amongst us. For many of 
the later publications of this firm are calculated to secure this double aim, 
Take, for example, the little volume of Canons for pianoforte by F. Kiel. 
‘Their study is bound to improve the executive power of the pupil, while his 
mind becomes imbued with one of the most effective and useful forms of 
structural development. In this particular instance, moreover, he will be- 
come acquainted with the manner in which good writers are able to submit 
themselves to the exigencies of preconceived outlines without of necessit 
becoming dull. Some of these canons are quite beautiful ; and even thoug 
they fell short of that standard, they would still remain as useful examples 
of the varied application of a particular method, and excellent illustrations 
of the many ways in which a given style may be modified. Apart from their 
melodic value, ther-fore, they will serve the purpose of a handy reference 
book for the student of theory, while the finished executant will know how 
to impress their significance on his audience.” —The Daily Telegraph, May 
28th, 1901. 
AUGENER & CO., 


]2 


199, Regent Street, London, W. ; 22, Newgate Street . 
and 6, New Burlington Street. 





ES FILEUSES. 
Valse de Salon, pour Piano, par 
PAUL WACHS. 
Price 4s. 
Published by LAUDY & CO., 139, Oxford Street, London, W. 





ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


(Established 1823), 


6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, VW 








Robert Cocks § Co.’s Pianofortes. 


All Models ave Full Compass, Iron-framed, Full Trichord, Check Actien 
and constructed with Sostenente Sound-Boards. 


In Black, Walnut, and Rosewood, with Marquetry or Gold 


Chased Panels. 
Class I. The ‘*Student’s” Piano oes sis ove +. 28 guineas. 
” Ia. The ‘‘ Academy” Piano ove oe ove we 3t % 
» Il. The ‘t Universal” Piano ove eee — ooo 
» Ill. The ‘* Boudoir” Piano... ~ 40 J 
» IV. The “ Drawing-Room” Piano ‘i sie 47 ~ 





Gerhard Adam’s Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1851 ; Paris, 1851; London, 1862; 
Vienna, 1873; Diisseldorf, 1880; Amsterdam, 1883 ; Antwerp, 1885, 


Overstrung,Iron Frame. FullTone. Responsive Touch. 
Moderate Price, 


F. L. Reumann’s Bigh-Ciass Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of Vienna, 1873 ; pga 1876, 1889; Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Melbourne, 1880, 1 


HIGHEST AWARD, poten ley tote. 


Excellent quality of tone, light and elastic touch, good repetition, first-class 
workmanship and materials. 


Overstrung Uprights : “ Cottage,” “Boudoir,” “Concert” Styles, 
Overstrung “Mignon,” “Parlour,” and “Concert” Grands. 


THE “NEUMANN” COTTAGE PIANOS from 45 GUINEAS. 
All Instruments Warranted. 


CASH DISCOUNT OR EASY PAYMEN'T SYSTEM. 
Application, 


Pianos ‘Tuned in London and Suburbs by yearly contract or 
otherwise. 


Lllustrated Catalogues and Terms Post Iree on 


ONLY COMPETENT TUNERS EMPLOYED, 


Instruments renovated at moderate cost or allowed for on the 
purchase of new ones. Estimates sent on application. 


Pianos let out on Hire. 





AUGENER & CO. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 
6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ARIOSTI’S 6 Sonatas. 

e (Sei Lezioni) for Viola d’Amore. Transcribed for the Violin, 
with an accompaniment for the Pianoforte, founded on the figured Bass of 
the author, by 


e 

G. SAINT-GEORGE. we 

I1I131I® No. I, in De. ee eee eee one . ee oo I= 
113115 » 2,iND... eee ove oe eee ove ° . I 
IE31IC sy) 3+ 1n EB minor ... oe ove eee eee eve oa om 
11g1id » 4 10D... eee ooo eee eee oe ove we I 
11318e »» 5) in E minor .., oe as “a “~— t= 
11311f » 6 MD... eee eee oe eee we I 


“Six sonatas, composed for the Viola d’Amore by Attilio Ariosti early 
in the eighteenth century, have been industriously transcribed for the violin 
by G. Saint-George, who has also provided a pianoforte accompaniment, 
founded on the author's apued bass. How the transcriber must have 
smiled as he found himself in the position of ‘anticipating’ Beethoven 
many generations after that great man’s death! For Mr. Saint-George, 
interpreting Ariosti’s figures written nearly a century before Beethoven's 
time, had to fill his first two bars with a phrase which is almost identical 
with the opening of the immortal Andante of the pianoforte Sonata in G 
(Op. 14, No. 2). The situation, in fact, suggests possibilities of a distinctly 
Gilt rtian type. The Ariosti Sonatas(the old composer simply called them 
‘€ Sei Leziom”) are all made up of short, easy, and mostly very tuneful 
movements.”— The Daily Te‘ezraph, May 28, 1901. 

‘“* Among new editions of old works are to be mentioned the capital ar- 
rangement of Ariosti’s six viol d’amore sonatas by G. Saint-George for the 
violin ; the pieces can be used for the original instrument if preferred.” — 
The Times, March 3%, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





“URLITT, CORNELIUS. 
Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in ¢ major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, 
Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, F major, and p minor, 27 

. Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and p minor, Grace 
Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor scales. 
15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


80 Folio pages. 


A,—Edition with English Fingering, 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s.; bound in boards, 6s, 
B,—Edition with Continental Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s, 


‘Is of recognised utility.’—7imes. 


“The ‘ Popular Pianoforte Tutor, ‘ revised, partly arranged and fingered, 
by Cornelius Gurlitt, is a thoroughly reliable volume. In fact, it is not easy 
to see how anyone can be genuinely in need of a better book ‘ consisting of 
the elements of music.’ ”—.Musicad Standard, February 11th, 1899. 

“Gurlitt’s ‘Popular Pianoforte Tutor’ needs no recommendation thus 
late in the day, but it is to be mentioned because, to make it universally 
acceptable, it is published in two editions, one with Continental, and the 
other with English, fingering, so that it may justly be now said to fulfil 
every requirement.” —Musical News, February 4th, 1899. 

“‘The instructor under consideration stands out prominently through the 


thoroughness and all-round excellence of its teaching.” —Musical Opinion, 
March, 1899. 


AUGENER & CO., London: 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, EC. 
Also Roperr Cogxs & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





DR. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE 


For ALL BraNncueEs oF Music 
IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


Tue Winter Term commences September 1. Director, Professor Dr. B. 
Scuoiz, Tuition is given by Messrs. Director B. Scholz, Professor J. 
Kwast, L. Uzielli, E. Engesser, K. Friedberg, A. Gliick, Frl. L. Mayer, 
and Ch. Eckel (in Pianoforte) ; Mr. H. Gelhaar (in Organ) ; Professor H. 
Heermann, Professor Naret-Koning and F, Bassermann, A. Hess, A. 
Leimer and F. Kichler (in Violin and Viola respectively); Professor B. 
Cossmann and ,Professor Hugo Becker (in Violoncello); Messrs. Ed. 
Beilwidt and S. Rigutini, and Frl. Cl, Sohn (in Singing); Director Dr. 
Scholz and Professor J. Knorr (in Theory and Composition) ; Mr. K. 
Hermann (in Declamation and Mimics); Frl. del Lungo (in Italian Lan- 
guage). Prospectus to be had, gratis and post-free, from the Secretary of 
the Dr. Hoch’s Conservatoire, 4, Eschersheimerlandstrasse. Applications 
for entry should be made immediately, as only a limited number of pupils 
will be accepted.—THz MANAGEMENT, 











ANIEL VAN GOENS’ 


NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLONCELLO (OR 
VIOLIN) AND .PIANOFORTE, , 

s. d@. 

L'Invocation. Op, 36... oe wo a s= 
Marine. Op. 39, No. 1 ove oo as 6— 


Op. 39, No. 2 data 


“The Menuet is particularly quaint and attractive. The composer arrests 
attention from the very start, and by all kinds of dainty devices knows how 
to maintain it to the very end. The writing for the 'cello shows practical 
knowledge of the finger-board ; and it is not only competent but comfort- 
able." —7he Monthly Musical Record, May, 1901. 


AUGENER & CO., London : 


199, Regent Street, W.; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Menuet. 


eee oe 





INIATURE SONATAS 
FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 


By CARL REINECKE. 


Augener’s Net. 
Edition. 5. 
No. 6963@ No. 1, ina ane iis ive ad “ oe “<= 
696344 ,, 2, inG major 1— 
6963¢ ~=,,._: 3, in B minor ain oy a rae dc i 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 9, New Burliogton Street, W. ; 


and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





ERCY PITT’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. s. 


SILHOUETTES. Op. 4. 
1. Scéne de ballet et oo i” pa 
2. Feuillet d’Album ... oe a die baa ie oo 8 
3. Etude Mignonne see ie < 3 ‘ 
AQUARELLES. 3 Morceaux. 
No. 1. Canzonetta - 
2. Chant d’automne 
3. Valse oubliée .. 


MINIATURES. 3 Morceaux. 
No, 1. Gavotte et Musette ... 
2. lontain pa 

3. Scherziao 
PENSEES FUGITIVES. Op. 14 
No. 1. En valsant... ata 
2. In Memoriam (25-1-95) 
3. Mélodie intime oe 


Op. 8. 


Pil 


Op. 11. 


~~ aw 
|| 


111 


wew 


IMPRESSIONS. 3 Morceaux. 
No. 1. Improvisation 

2. Veille de départ - ss oom ‘ eco ‘ 

3. Humoresque ... ese eee aa eve ss wt w«- 3 


MODERN SUITE. Op. 20. 
Prelude “ ea 
Minuetto bd 
Ballade ¢ 
Scherzo-Val:e 


COLOMBINE. Valse from ‘‘ Fétes galantes,” Miniature Suite for 
Orchestra. Op. 24, No. 4.. ‘Transcribed by the Composer 


GENRE-PICTURES. Op. 35. 
No. 1. Fughetta ae 
2. In an Album ... 
3. Serenatella 
4. Landler exe 
5. Etude-Nocturne 


Op. 16 :— 


“we 


“vue> 
Pid! 


: 
eVewww 


‘“* Mr. Percy Pitt's new compositions are five in number, all for piano 
solo, and published under the title of ‘Genre-Pictures.. Nos. 3 and 4, a 
*Serenatella’ and a ‘ Lindler,’ will probably meet with most general accept- 
ation, since they are undoubtedly tuneful and free from many of the diffi- 
culties with which the composer has been bold enough in the other numbers 
to challenge the piano-playing public. In the ‘Lindler will be found an 
unfamiliar sequence of harmonies, which novelty: hunters are pretty sure to 
pounce upon with pleasure."—The Daily Telegraph, May 6th, 1991. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W, 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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OVELTIES 


blished on 
July 1st, 1g01, by 


AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English manufacture. 
Edition 


Edition = BIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BACH, J. S. Siciliano from the 2nd Sonata, for Flute 
and Pianoforte, arranged and fingered by Eric 
Kuhlstrom. C. 

DORN, EDOUARD. Heart's Darling. Serenade 
by Conradi. Transcription ‘s 

8183 HORVATH, G. ro technical and melodic ‘studies 
(Technisch-melodische Etiiden). Op. 39. C. net 

KULLAK,, TH. Perles d’écume. Fantaisie-Etude. 
Arranged in brilliant, yet not difficult, — by 
O. Thiimer, C. 

8289 PAUER, E. 24 Short Preludes in ‘all major and 
minor keys. i 
8357 REINECKE, CARL, Leichte Clavierstiicke. Easy 
Pieces, suitable as first lessons. Op. 252. C. net 

THUMER, O. New School of Studies: a Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 
the most elementary up to concert standard; 
selected, edited, and fingered. C. :— 

66062 Book Via. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series II. 
(18 Studies by Czerny, E. Pauer, Loeschhorn, 
A. Schmitt, Kohler, Bertini, Strelezki, J. Schmitt, 
Kalkbrenner, Laubach, Heller, and Moszkowski) 


net 
ORGAN. 


LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia. A series of trans- 
criptions :— 
No, 8. A. Strelezki. Nocturno in A ... 
»» 9. —— Barcarolle... 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


ARIOSTI, ATTILIO. Six Sonatas (Sei Lezioni) for 
Viola d’amore, transcribed reg G, Saint-George. 
No. 5, in E minor ae so et 
No. 6, in D > “Met 

MOFFAT, A. Six modi Pieces, “intended for saad 
Violinists se 


N< OUVEAUTES 
(Nova) publiées 


le rer Juillet, r901, chez 


I131Ie 
11311f 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 

Book Ia. First position. Easy duets in the most 
frequently used st as Blumenthal, Kalliwoda, 
and Mazas ... net 


BOOK ON music. 


9183 eg EBENEZER, Counterpoint: Strict and 
Free. Seventh Edition, with Analytical Index, 
Bound, net 5 — 


1180142 





AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 


Principal Depbt of Foreign - Bay wr Music, 
inna Business, 


Branches at 6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W., 
and 22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


DMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Autumn. ACanzonet... .. 
Six Poetic Pieces. Op. 47 :— 
No. 1. Spinning Song 
Gavotte... 
. Liindler 
. Intermezzo .., 
altz 20 
. March die, ia eee 


_“‘ Thoughtfulness and nary ciate distinguish nee 
pieces, which will impress at a first hearing, and improve upon 
further acquaintance,”—Daily Telegraph, November 27, 1990. 

m The music throughout is fresh, clever, and, moreover, 
easy.” —A thenaum, November 10, 1900. 

Tone-pictures, Op. 50:— 
No. 1. The Tournament ... 

2. Romance ... be 

3. The Butterfly 

Fantastic March ... 


**Quite another spirit is manifest in four ‘Tone Pictures’ 
by Edmondstoune Duncan, who has allowed his fancy full 
fling in writing these attractive little ieces—all of them 
dainty and in excellent taste. No, 3 e Butterfly,’ is very 
happily conceived, and conveys the idea suggested without a 
touch of exaggeration. The pianist who seeks grace and 


delicacy will find in it a pleasant incentive to practice, and 
having mastered this, will then be tempted to turn his atten- 
tion to the remaining numbers of Mr. Duncan’s Opus 50.” 
—The Daily T — va 28th, rgor. 


Holiday March .. 

Waltz. Easy piece hn eae . 
AUGENER & co., 199, hues Street, London, W.. 
22, Newgate Street; and 6, New Burlington Street, 
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SUBSCRIPTION per Annum (Free by Post), 2s. 


AND MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME, 


The Number of the ‘ Monthly Musical Record” 
is, and has been for years, 6,000 per month. 
This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’S, who 
print the paper, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
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Per Pace .. oe eo <> eS 
8 IN. BY 3 ee a ee ee ee 2 16 
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